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Introduction 



The distinction between questions addressed in research on teaching 
and issues of concern in teacher education is not always clear. We 
view the following chapters as an example of researchers' attempts to 
deal with the complex interplay of curricular, contextual, and pedagogi- 
cal issues in both public school and university settings. As editors we 
were very impressed with the questions raised within the studies. These 
questions caused us to reflect on similar, but unarticulated ideas that we 
have encountered in our own work, past and present. Reading through 
these chapters, discussing their relationships to one another, and 
making decisions about the sequence of presentation led us to see this 
monograph as an illustration of researchers seeking to define a new way 
of understanding their field — and themselves. 

The first chapter in the monograph remin ds us that this struggle has 
a long history, although it has been articulated in different ways. Susan 
Noflfke's review of programs in action research from the 1940s to the 
present day focuses on how these programs conceive of teachers* work 
and the workplace conditions necessary to encourage action research. In 
her discussion of the connections between research by teachers and 
teacher learning, she notes that even those who belong to the action 
research "family^ disagree on the nature of those connections in impor- 
tant ways. She concludes with the recommendation tl^at further work 
in this area must take the feminist perspective into account, a topic that, 
while most salient, has not been addressed by the earlier discussions. 

Peter Lucas and Jean Rudduck point out that teacher educators are 
also teachers and that they too can become involved in action research. 
The second chapter is an example of one teacher educator trying to 
understand his students and move them toward more reflective think- 
ing. This case is also illustrative of the difficulties one encounters when 
trying to implement a curriculum that runs counter to established 
patterns of thought and behavior. The authors conclude that teacher 
education may have as powerful an influence on university faculty 
members' learning as it has on students. 

Mary Gomez and Trish Stoddard have not engaged in action re- 
search, but they, like Lucas and Rudduck, document the powerful 
influence of one's prior beliefs and experiences. Their eight case studies 
of English teachers learning to teach writing through traditional and 
alternative routes raise two disturbing questions for those of us who 
advocate particular teaching methods based on principles derived from 
practice and research. Can teacher education make an impact on 
teaching candidates? If not, is preservice teacher education even 
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necessary? We would add one additional question. Would the professors 
and program designers in the Gromez and Stoddard cases benefit from a 
systematic analysis of their program in the ways that Lucas and 
Rudduck seem to have benefitted from theirs? 

The two case studies that Ralph Putnam presents illustrate the 
classroom dilemmas, including curricular dilemmas, that teachers of 
mathematics face as they interact with students who do not immediately 
grasp mathematics concepts. In one case the teacher is successful in 
making the students' thinking visible; a second teacher is not. The 
former permits students to discuss their own reasoning, which Putnam 
argues is important to shift teaching practice away from isolated compu- 
tation toward mathematical understanding. Unlike Lucas and Rudduck, 
Putnam is not engaged in action research. His chapter introduces the 
importance of research methods that permit the researcher to examine 
the complexity of classroom instruction. In Putnam's cases this focus 
allows us to examine the relationships between classroom tasks, teach- 
ers' knowledge, and students' understanding of mathematics. 

Elaine Collins and Judith Green also look at classroom activities, but 
from an interactive sociolinguistic perspective. They explore theory- 
method relationships involved in the study of classroom cultures and 
learning in the cultural context of the classroom. To make visible th^. 
social and cultural understandings of the participants as they are 
constructed over time, Collins and Green focus on the entry of substitute 
teachers (strangers to the culture) into the stream of classroom life. They 
use this device as a means for exploring the cultural understandings and 
the definitions of learning that have been constructed by students and 
their teachers within and across settings. The different frames of 
reference of the substitute teachers and the students (natives in the 
classroom culture) highlight the factors that can support and/or con- 
strain learning. 

While Collins and Green place the classroom culture in the foreground 
against the school background, Joyce Henstrand-May brings the school 
setting sharply into focus. In her participant observational study she 
documents the disparity between changes sought by a principal and by 
teachers during one academic year. If it were possible to organize these 
manuscripts in a circle, we would see that the workplace conditions 
discussed in the first chapter are analyzed in detail by Henstrand-May's 
documentation of the disparity between the principal's ideas about 
success for students in school and the teachers' concerns about the 
unintended vside effects of his reforms. Although she was not engaged in 
action research, Henstrand-Ma/s chapter raises a problem Noffke 
alludes to in her discussion of teacher power and autonomy. What 
happens when the teachers' goals run counter to those of the adminis- 
tration? 

vi 
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At the beginning of this introduction we noted that at times ques- 
tions for research on teaching can be indistinguishable from issues in 
teacher education. While each chapter in this monograph can stand 
alone, we invite you to read them as a set and to ask yourself if issues 
related to teaching and teacher education can be separated from issues 
of cuiTiculum, administration, and school improvement. We also chal- 
lenge you to think about research paradigms that are broad enough to 
encompass syntheses across these areas, but focused enough to permit 
making sense of the complexity. In our view, this challenge is one which 
the authors included here and others must work through as we strive to 
develop theoretical frames for the future study of teaching and teacher 
education. 

Renee T. Clift and Carolyn M. Evertson 
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Action Research and the 
Work of Teachers* 



Susan E. Noffke 
State University of New York at Buffalo 



Action research is frequently discussed in relation to teacher 
improvement and teacher education, with scarce acknowledge- 
ment of the diverse meanings of the term as it relates to the setting and 
nature of teachers' work. Members of the action research family have 
very different views of teaching and opinions of the role of action 
research. In this paper I discuss the assumptions about teachers' work 
and working conditions evident in various practices of action research in 
education. In the first section I identify issues that emerge from an 
analysis of documents from the period of action research in the post- 
World War II era. These are elaborated in the second section, beginning 
with the writings of Lawrence Stenhouse, an influential figure in the 
more recent development of action research, and concluding with a 
discussion of projects conducted in Australia, the United Kingdom, and 
in j.he United States in the late 1970s and early 1980s. In the final 
section I discuss the potential directions for action research, arguing 
that concepts from feminist theory could play an important role in 
expanding our analysis. 

Teacher as Creative Scientist: Early Action Research 

This section, outlining the works of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute 
in the late 1940s and of Stephen Corey, Hilda Taba, and Abraham 
Shumsky in the 1950s, identifies definitions of teachers' work that were 
seen as compatible with particular verwSions of action research. Discus- 
sions of the workplace of teaching often centered on issues of authority, 

*This paper summarizes the work presented at the Annual Meeting of the 
American Educational Research Association, Boston, 1990. The full text is in 
Robert Stevenson & Susan E. Noffke (Eds.). (1990). Action Research and 
Teacher Education: International Perspectives. Buffalo: Buffalo Research In- 
stitute on Education for Teaching. 



autonomy, and resistance to change. Other recurrent themes were the 
need for coordination and communication, sometimes seen as requiring 
consensus, and the need to address the material conditions of teachers' 
work, particularly the demands for time and support. 

Horace Mann-Lincoln: The "Democratic" Teacher 

In the early efforts of the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute at Teachers 
College in the 1940s and '50s, there is a clear vision of the teacher as 
curriculum developer, potential researcher, and model of the "demo- 
cratic person. Teaching was seen as a dynamic process, embodying the 
principles of democracy, rather than as a static set of specific competen- 
cies. While Gordon Mackenzie (1947), a staff member, noted that there 
was "little agreement as to what constitutes teaching** (p, 361), a clear 
image, nonetheless, emerges from the v/ritings. First, the teacher was 
the *1cey person in any program for curriculum development," The staff 
of the institute noted: "No matter what may be the overall structure 
designed to improve the curriculum, the curriculum happens in the 
classroom. What happens is largely determined by the teachei"" (Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Staff, 1948, p. 344). Second, there was the view not only 
that "every teacher is a potential researcher" (Horace Mann-Lincoln 
Staff, 1948, p. 310\ but that engagingin group research was a "must for 
good teaching^ (Horace Mann-Lincoln Study Group, 1948, p. 113), In 
fact, teaching and research were almost seen as the same thing(Caswell, 
1950; Rucker & Pittman, 1949). 

To one member of the Horace Mann-Lincoln group (Hopkins, 1950), 
the vision of the teacher included action research as an ongoing process 
in teaching, plus the creation of a democratic classroom, through engag- 
ing children in action research. Characteristics ofthe democratic person 
were thoughtfulness and creativity, closely related to aspects of 
researcher's work, thereby creating a close connection between science 
and democracy (Goodson, 1946, p. 42). This connection between a form 
of democratic pedagogy and action research by teachers, will be seen 
again in later action research work. 

The need to change teachers, in order to accomplish this vision, was 
accompanied by attention to the administrative and material conditions 
which would support such change. The staffs interest in stimulating 
teachers* "self-growth in their professional conceptions and attitudes" 
(CJoodson, 1946, p. 46) also led them to see several "administrative 
conditions necessary to successful field experimentation" (p. 50). The 
first of these, dealing with issues of authority and resistance to change, 
linked science to a cooperative group dynamic that would structure the 
relations of power and control in schools. A balance between local 
autonomy and strong central control of a state education department or 
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a federal agency was to be accomplished through cooperation and 
through the "method of science" (p. 51). The scientific method can be 
seen here as a way to use the "neutrality" of science to depoliticize the 
debate over the control of education. 

Resistance to change was seen in both school personnel and in public 
attitudes. Noting that teachers and administrators were, in general, not 
prepared to be part of experimentation, there was an emphasis on the 
development of "a high order of security" to enable "objective analysis 
and self-criticism" (Goodson, 1946, p. 52). School personnel were to he 
involved in the exploration of the group dynamics that made change 
possible. The public view was to be addressed through a "public 
relations" program (p. 51). Coordination and communication would 
focus on consensus in an attempt to replace the individual autonomy of 
teachers with a socially determined agreement (p. 54). As with the work 
of Lewin and Lippitt on which it was based (see Noffke, 1989), the viev/ 
is of a form of democracy based on the authority of science. 

The material conditions of teachers' work and their impact on the 
development of collaborative action research projects also received 
attention. Schools needed to support the research process by developing 
policies which recognized its importance and supported it (Horace 
Mann-Lincoln Staff, 1948, pp. 309-310). Calls for autonomy and sup- 
port, together v*ith the insistence that "[t]eachers must have time to 
think together if group action in research is to be made possible" (Rucker 
& Pittman, 1949, p. 165), were to become the most frequently heard 
conditions for the success of 'subsequent action research programs. To 
see how or if these ideals were approached, a closer look at Corey's work 
with the Horace Mann-Lincoln Institute is needed. 

The Teacher as Educational Investigator: 
Corey^s Contribution 

Stephen Corey's works demonstrate a great understanding of and a 
sensitivity toward teachers and their work lives. Building from his idea 
that "action research represents little more than a refinement of a 
process every teacher goes through as he tries to improve," Corey ( 1953b, 
pp. 94-95) emphasized his own faith that the majority of teachers engage 
in trying out new ideas and gathering some evidence about their 
usefulness. He advocated a more rigorous procedure basing judgments 
on careful observations of children's behavior and developing"teaching- 
learning situations to meet these needs" based on understanding both 
the culture and the way children learn, and testing the effects of their 
teachingagainst "dependable and appropriate evidence" (1954b, p. 208). 
The rational vision was to be complemented by the "creative" side of 
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teaching, the search for "promising new ideas" (1950, p. 131), but there 
was no conscious linkage of science to democracy. 

A significant aspect to the action research projects done during this 
time was the exploration of the meaning of "democracy in education, as 
exemplified by the Basic Living Project. Self-directed activities were 
common topics for exploration, To encourage student self-direction, a 
particular vision of the teacher's role was deemed necessary. The 
teachers expressed a strong sense that their role was one of friend, guide, 
and resource person ^Cooperative Research," 1950, p. 443). The stu- 
dents valued similar characteristics, but also emphasized qualities of 
care and nurturance, toTceep class under control, be a friend to all,. ..and 
be understanding and like a mother to everyone" (p. 463). While the 
links between a particular form of progressive education and this vision 
of the role of the teacher as facilitator are clear, one other factor stands 
out — a strong sense that the nurturing of trust and safety ensured by the 
"teacher-mother" was vital. 

Almost all of Corey's works address the workplace conditions neces- 
sary to the successful implementation of action research programs, 
including the issues of autonomy and involvement in decisions about 
research focus and about curriculum. Such participation would require 
changes in the structure of teacher's work. Teachers needed to know 
rather than guess about their effectiveness (Corey, 1954b, p. 211), but 
they also needed to feel trust, safety, and lesp alone in their efforts. The 
larger social context, "when public inquiiy into public education [was] 
common" (Corey, 1953a, p. £.3), seems also to have played a role in 
Corey's work. Most salient is the feeling of deep commitn-.ent to creating 
educational research that was of direct benefit to teachers and 
children. He sought a role for the teacher beyond that of "research 
consumer" (p, 22). 

Resolving problems related to teachers' use of action research 
focused on two aspects: the need for structural changes in the teachers' 
work and the need for personal relationships among those involved in 
such changes. Time during the school day for planning, data collection 
and interpretation, andresourcediscoveryor development was essential 
(1954a, p. 80). Corey emphasized that the resolution of this problem 
rested in administrative support and restructuring, not in having 
teachers add something to their work. He felt strongly that "when 
teachers are expected to do all these extras on their own time, while 
carrying a teaching load originally designed to consume all of their 
energy, little happens" (Corey, 1953b, p, 102). 

He also perceived a need to build relationships among the research- 
ers through "free discussions" in "informal, relaxed situations" (Corey, 
1950, p. 131). Establishing personal relationships beyond that of sup- 
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portive fellow professional were important to creating the safe atmo- 
sphere necessary to successful action research work. The emphasis on 
the importance of personal knowledge, trust, respect, and understand- 
ing in relationships within action research groups (see Corey, 1953b, 
p. 91-92) contrasts with more recent discussions of developing profes- 
sional coUegiality (e.g. TikunoflF, Ward, & Griffm, 1979, pp. 412-414). 

From Teacher-Researcher to Teacher-Learner: 
Taba and Shumsky 

Action research efTorts after Corey were increasingly defined as a part 
of inservice teacher education (Wiles, 1953) or as techniques in supervis- 
ing relatively inexperienced teachers (Taba, Noel, & Marsh, 1955). 
Action research served to identify and solve educational problems, to 
address problems in teaching through re-education (Taba & Noel, 1957) 
or continuedprofessional development (Shumsky, 1958), Forboth Hilda 
Taba and Abraham Shumsky, there was a recognition of the teacher as 
a kind of investigator, but one who focused more on his or her own 
improvement or self-development, without the group effort guided by a 
social vision. 

Hilda Taba emphasized making teachers more productive by chang- 
ing their perspective, and initiating them into research procedures 
(Taba & Noel, 1957). A teacher was viewed as an explorer of either 
children's learning problems or his/her own individual practices, using 
scientific methods. Action research served a larger vision of tying 
science to professionalism instead of democracy. Although Taba's 
writings show a clear concern with how fhe schools might address social 
problems, for example "racial prejudice'* (Taba, 1957), the larger social 
vision guiding the action research work is unclear. 

Abraham Shumsky, who began his action research work at Teach- 
ers' College, focused on the teacher as a self-aware individual. Teachers 
became more aware of themselves as seekers of personal, rather than 
social significance in their work (Shumsky, 1958). This transformed the 
role of the teacher from that of a researcher, participating in the social 
production of knowledge, to that of individual learner investigating her/ 
his own practice. 

This change emphasizes the close relationship between teachers* 
personal identities and their actions in classrooms. It also alters the role 
of the teacher as knowledge producer. Shumsky (1959) rejected a focus 
on the production of knowledge by teachers, unless it was of "meaningful 
personal significance to the learner" (p. 197). This emphasis, in turn, 
affected the methods for evaluating action research, stressing not its 
findings, but its "educative process" (p. 196). This learning process 
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required a consultant to the action research process (Shumsky & 
Mukerji, 1962, p. 86). 

The transformation of the teacher-researcherto the teacher-learner, 
seen through the works of Taba and Shumsky, has two important 
aspects. As with the use of the "method of science** to resolve issues of 
control and autonomy in education in general, the vision of teacher as 
professional or learner of professional skills (including those of research) 
serves to depoliticize her/his actions. Science was no longer the means 
to democracy but rather a "neutral" process. Second, the teacher is 
committed to the classroom and self-improvement as opposed to social 
change, whether through the expansions of their professional competen- 
cies or through the resolution of their "inner conflicts," Clearly, Taba and 
Shumsky possessed social visions and analyses which guided their work, 
but these were notconnected to their action research work with teachers. 

Taba recognized constraints on the professional autonomy she 
sought for teachers. One was the traditional view of the role of the 
teacher as one "in the role of "knowing,' of Tiaving the answers'" (Taba & 
Noel, 1957, p. 20). Another involved changes in the school environment 
necessary in order for action research to take place, especially altering 
an authoritarian school climate. There is a sense, too, in which Taba saw 
action research as connected to creating a more democratic workplace. 
While working with a local California school district, she engaged the 
administrators in the process of supporting teachers' problem solving. 
She reported a trend toward greater reliance on democracy and science 
in administrators* views of authority, based on "more objective and 
dynamic leadership techniques*' (Taba, Noel, & Marsh, 1955, p. 457). 

Concern with teachers' insecurities and uncertainties led Shumsky 
to focus on the internal aspects of the teachers and their classrooms, 
rather than external factors of their workplaces. He stressed more 
psychological rewards as opposed to changes in workplace conditions. 
He did not deal with external constraints on action research, such as 
time or autonomy. Rather, he looked tc notions of inner conflict during 
transitions from old to new ideas about teaching. 

Two key themes characterize early action research efforts. The first 
involved changing the definition of the teacher's work from one of social 
and political actor to one of individual professional struggling for self- 
improvement. The second, the workplace that would facihtate action 
research, was discussed in terms of issues of authority, resistances to 
change, communication, and material conditions. The relative impor- 
tance of these issues varied. 
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Lawrence Stenhouse's work represents the most fully elaborated view of 
a renewed interest in action research during the past two decades. I will 
summarize his influence, which is especially noticeable in the United 
Kingdom and in Australia. This will be followed by an analysis of the 
images of teachers and their work present in the work of the Ford 
Teaching Project, the Interactive Research and Development projects, 
and the Action Research in Curriculum work at Deakin University. 

Lawrence Stenhouse 

Stenhouse's (1975) description of action research is couched in the 
language of experimentation: "The idea is that of an educational science 
in which each classroom is a laboratory, each teacher a member of the 
scientific community" (p. 142). He saw a critical quality in teachers — the 
"capacity for autonomous professional self-development through sys- 
tematic self-study, through the study of the work of other teachers and 
through the testing of ideas by classroom research procedures" (p. 144). 
Yet Stenhouse's teacher was not only a practitioner ofthe scientific skills 
of teaching, he or she was also a possessor of the knowledge of the wider 
community. 

A teacher is a man of learning skilled in teaching. He is qualified by 
virtue of his education, and his training. He does not teach what he 
alone knows, letting his pupils in on secrets. On the contraiy, his task 
is to help his pupils gain entry into a commonwealth of knowledge and 
skills, to hand on to them something which others already possess. 
(1975, p. 6) 

In talking about the "personality" of the teacher, Stenhouse com- 
mented that "almost all schools and teachers are more authoritarian 
than they realize" (Elliott & Adelman, 1975, p. 2). This comment is 
related to his position that the "teacher as researcher" was most likely 
to work in an open classroom (Stenhouse, 1975, p. 155). 

As in the earlier action research work, the teachers' workplaces and 
the conditions for change play significant roles in Stenhouse's writings. 
He regarded the British context for educational work as quite distinct 
from that of the United States, rejecting attempts to devise teacher-proof 
curricula. Instead, he emphasized the autonomy of the British work- 
place. 

In the United States the curriculum appears to be seen as a directive 
placed upon the teacher!:^ Therefore, the question seems to be: 'Will it 
work?" In Britain, the curriculum is seen more as a tool in the hands 
of the teacher. The questionsare: *'Can this curriculum offer something 
worthwhile?" and "Am I as a teacher likely to be able to get the benefits 
out of it?" Since the teacher is to a gpreat extent free to choose the 



curriculum, the evaluation must be addressed to him. And he trusts 
teacher judgment, which has more meaning to him than test results. 
(1975, p. 105) 

While the difference in the amount of teacher autonomy at the time 
is debatable, the difference in the questions asked in the two contexts 
seems to hold true. Stenhouse defined curriculum as an outline of the 
teaching that takes place within a set of principles designed to enable 
teachers to use their own judgment to enact their responsibility for the 
education of the young (p. 24). 

Stenhouse saw constraints on change as both psychological — the 
personal threat involved in studying one's own practice — and social — 
the limited power of the individual as opposed to the coordinated group. 
He noted the need for external support, especially time and other 
resources, but he focused primarily on contrast between the need for 
teacher development and the issue of classroom order. Stenhouse 
analyzed the overall issue in terms of social theory. Problems of order 
were normal occurrences thathad to be seen in terms of their relationships 
with curriculum, pedagogy, and the larger social context, not as distinct 
research topics. They also operated as constraints on innovation. 

Self-Monitoringy Professionalism^ and Critical Rationality 

The Ford leaching Project The Ford Teaching Project was based 
in the work of the Humanities Curriculum Project, directed by Lawrence 
Stenhouse. Both projectsinvolvedsupportingteacher efforts to implement 
teaching strategies around principles which would "give pupils greater 
independence from the teacher as a source of knowledge, and more 
autonomy over his own learning" (Elliott & Adelman, 1973, p. 8). The 
teachers were seen as self-monitoring through reflection and analysis of 
practice in relation to that set of principles. The goal was to achieve the 
maximum congruency between aspirations andpractices, often with the 
help of other teachers. 

Teachers worked as facilitators or chairs of discussions and re- 
sources for student discoveries or inquiries. Teaching was accepted as 
a dynamic process of working toward desirable ends, rather than as a set 
of uniform, standardized practices. Although not explicitly "democratic" 
in its language, there was a clear sense that developing the capacity 
for autonomous action for both teachers and children was a major goal 
of the project (Iredale, 1975). Elliott and Adelman (1975) saw this 
particular pedagogical innovation as one which "pose[d] fundamental 
questions about the relationship between authority and freedom in 
education" (p. 1). 

The concept of self-monitoring played an important role in the Ford 
Project. Through the careful monitoring of their own actions and 
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through student accounts, teachers could become more aware of both 
their intended and unintended effects and work toward narrowing the 
gap between their principles and their achievement (Elliott & Adelman, 
1973). Such an awareness was also seen as a key element in furthering 
the teacher's **power to perform his role autonomously and responsibly^ 
(p. 10). Autonomy relied on conditions ofawarenessoffuture actions, of 
a wide range of possibilities, and of the potential relationship between 
the teacher and the situation, rather than on patterns of authority in 
education. Elliott and Adelman concluded: 

If the power to act autonomously is at least to some extent a necessary 
condition for teaching to take place, then there is a sense in which a 
concern for a truer understanding of situation and self which not 
improperly could be described as a research attitude — is a latent if not 
manifest aspect of the teacher's role. (1973, p. 11) 
Consideration of workplace issues was partly framed in terms of 
constraints on realizing the new role for teachers. There was a focus on 
the psychological obstacles of action research, including such factors as 
self-esteem and the relationship between personal identity and profes- 
sional role. There was also a good deal of time devoted to work on 
"[c]reating the beginnings of a shared tradition of thinking about 
teaching" (Elliott & Adelman, 1973, p. 12). While consensus played a 
role, there was a difference between this and the early United States 
work: 

We hoped that our teachers would respect differences of view and not 
seek a false security in attempts to pressuri ze each other into an agreed 
pre-specifi cation which if successful would only in the long run stifle the 
.autonomy of the individuals involved. We see it as our responsibility to 
ensure that the autonomy of individuals is not sacrificed by a desire for 
consensus, and that consensus in practical awareness develops in a 
context where practical thought is not constricted. (Elliott & Adelman, 
1973, p. 17) 

Some additional concerns included the institutional structures that 
surround teaching. References to money and status and their connec- 
tions to administrative roles were explored as well as the relationship 
between valuing oneself as a potential researcher and the experiencing 
of "tension between their accountability as educators for process-values 
and their accountability to society for knowledge outcomes" (Elliott. 
1976-1977). 

It is noteworthy that the reports, especially those by the teachers 
themselves, point toward the need to see work and workplace issues in 
action research as a subset of the larger social context. Some booklets 
produced by project teachers contain fully developed pictures of the 
workplace with an effort to focus on identifyingthe "conditions necessary 
for establishing and implementing research-based Inquiry/Discovery 
teaching" (Cooper et al., 1975, p. 2). The teachers, in contrast to other 
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writers, emphasized the need to assess adequately the environment 
before beginning a project, including "an assessment of the institution 
and its personnel to ensure that, as far as possible, such teaching 
methods can be implemented successfully" (p. 2). The preparations for 
research, then, included looking into the institutional environment to 
ensure that adequate authority, communication, and material support 
were available. 

These teachers recognized that the analysis of one's own lessons, 
including the identification of inconsistencies between ideals and 
practices, could challenge a teacher's training and beliefs and cause a 
loss in security (Cooper et ah, 1975, p. 5), but also noted the possibility 
thatother people, perhaps due to ignorance or fear, could exert pressure. 
Projectteacherscouldfeelthreatened,particularlyby the reaction of the 
pupils. Because the teaching might not conform to their "preconceived 
ideas of what school should be about," students might react with "a lack 
of support for, or even ?intagonism towards, the teacher" (pp. 5-6). An 
important extension to the teachers* analysis of constraints, beyond 
those recognizable as common to many earlier action research projects, 
is the inclusion of constraints imposed by other adults including parents 
and officials and inspectors from the Local Education Authority, and by 
selection procedures, especially examinations (Cooper et al., 1975, p. 6; 
Iredale, 1975, p. 21). This attention to the consideration of structures 
outside the classroom and school context marks an important new 
starting point for the discussion of workplace issues in action research. 

The Interactive Research and Development Projects* Three 
projects done in the United States in the late 1970s and early 1980s 
under the label oPInteractive Research & Development" (IR&D) signalled 
a re-emergence of action research into the larger United States educa- 
tional research community. Respondingto perceived in adequaciesofthe 
then prevalent linear research and development model, project leaders 
sought a way to encourage teachers toward greater usage of the results 
of research. Engaging with teachers in collaborative research "intended 
to resolve their problems," it was hoped, would reduce the time lapse 
*l)etween the initiation of research and the use of its findings" (TikunofF 
&Ward, 1983, pp. 454-455). Especially in the last of the three projects, 
there was also a sense in which the projects were tied to a search for 
"factors that encourage job satisfaction" (Jacullo-Noto, 1984, p. 208). 

"Professionalism," defined to include the acquisition of the skills and 
attitudes of the researcher, is the key term in the IR&D projects. 
Through careful study, the teacher perfects a "knowledge base" of 
technical competencies, as well as a set of research skills. Teaching was 
seen to include some of the same characteristics present in other action 
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research work, for example, "having a more reflective stance regarding 
practice"* (Tikunoff, Ward, & Griffin, 1979, p. 424) or engaging in "infor- 
mal inquiry^ are seen as "characteristic of good teaching" (Tikunoff & 
Mergendoller, 1983, p, 217)- Yet there are some important differences. 
First, because much of the IR&D work focused on teaching skills, as 
distinct from curriculum development, there is an implicit narrowing of 
the teacher's role that makes it difficult, if not impossible to unite 
practices with guiding curricular principles, an important feature of 
some ofthe other projects. Second,perhapsbecause of the nature of some 
of the research itself such as dealing with distractions (Behnke et al, 
1981), there is a clear view that teaching is a matter of discerning and 
acquiring a set of specific competencies or techniques, a position rejected 
by many ofthe earlier action researcher s« Finally, there is a focus on 
teachers* acquisition of research and development skills (TikunoflF, 
Ward, &Griffin, 1979) as partoftheir"professional repertoire" (Tikunoff 
& Mergendoller, 1983, p« 226). That focus was less on teachers as 
producers of research and more on the likelihood that teachers would 
become more willing and able to be consumers of the research of others 
(Tikunoff &MergendolleT, 1983). 

In IR&D the teachers' workplace was considered to be one of 
"complexity" and isolation. Instead of the earlier projects* discussion of 
issues of authority and resistance to change, th e reduction of isolation in 
the teacher's workplace and a series of claims about the outcomes of 
engaging in IR&D work were emphasized. While a response to the 
demands of an increased workload was considered, the discussions 
focused on providing opportunities for teachers to gain reinforcement, 
recognition, and respect through a new form of in-service education 
(Jacullo-Noto, 1984). Participation should increase teachers* "aware- 
ness of educational options and possibilities within their own profes- 
sional roles and daily functioning" (Tikunoff & Mergendoller, 1983, 
p. 221) and their "understanding of school phenomena, as a system of 
interacting variables." The latter understanding included a "sharpened 
understanding of student differences, teacher preferences, system rules 
and policies, parental expectations, and curricular demands" (Griffin, 
Liebermann, & Jacullo-Noto, 1983, p. 60). The concern with awareness 
and understanding seems to parallel the discussion of constraints 
discussed in earlier works. Yet these were here seen as outcomes of, not 
as conditions for, teachers' research efforts, 

IR&D was also intended to affect the social relationships of teaching 
that could ameliorate the problem of isolation. To at least one of the 
participating teachers, Cindy Chase, those relationships were "consid- 
ered by the team to be one of the most rewarding aspects to the study" 
(Tikunoff, Ward, Behnke et al., 1979, p. 35). The issue of isolation 
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became part of a focus on the psychological benefits of participation in 
IR&D. Participants in the projects were said to express increased 
confidence in their professional skills, and, as a result, to enjoy height- 
ened self-esteem (e.g. Griffin et al., 1983). Self-esteem emerges here not 
as a constraint to innovation, but rather as an outcome of participation 
in research. 

Action Research in Curriculum* One goal for engagingin action 
research, according to the Deakin group, was to develop a rationale for 
one's practices. This focus on rationality, seen as critical, rather than 
practical or technical, forms a basis for the definition of the teacher. 
Several other facets oftheviewofteachingare also noteworthy, including 
very little emphasis on acquiring a discrete set of teaching or research 
skills. Rather, a process of gradually defining and redefining both goals 
and practices with children and others in a particular situation is 
apparent. Teachers were clearly involved in curricular decisions, yet 
there was also a frequent focus on the idea of "negotiation" of learning 
with children, parents, and others. Many projects seem to have been 
influenced by ideas such as those present in Garth Boomer's (1982) 
edited woXximB Negotiating the Curriculum. It is important to remember 
that the projects discussed here were not the result of one unified project. 
Rather, they were compiled from a series of broad-based efforts in 
various locations, under various facilitators (Grundy & Kemmis, 1982). 

Another issue, similar to one raised earlier by Corey (1954b); is 
whether teaching could be conceived of as research: 

It is often tisked "Don't all teachers do this anyway?" Certainly all 
teachers are involved in action and often in change, but their actions are 
often not strategies in that they act to change simply on the basis of 
perceptions rather than subjecting perception to the process of reflec- 
tion. (Grundy & Kemmis, 1982, p. 89) 

Teachers' reports show a focus on pedagogical practices that clearly 
focused on the development of student autonomy and the broadening of 
the base for educational planning (e.g., Sweetman, 1982). Teaching as 
facilitating learning and teacher as a resource person was emphasized 
(Creek, 1982, p. 110), Involving children in the research process, giving 
the children "power over their own learning," seems similar to the search 
for the "democracy in the classroom" that Hopkins presented in the early 
1950s (Cormack, 1982, p. 116). 

Issues of control were integrated with questions of pedagogy and 
curriculum. The children's reactions to lessons were not taken either as 
an obstacle to innovation or a variable to control, but as an important 
data source for understanding the teaching-learning process. Children's 
behaviors, according to one writer, were also not to be accepted in a 
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laissez-faire manner. Stressing that "the surroundings of the learner 
must be conducive to learning," Reid (1982) s ummarized: 

While I believe that cun iculum negotiation h iB an important role to 
play in educating students to become independent (and on-going) 
learners, I feel it is important to stress here that there are some things 
that cannot be negotiated .... It is the teacher's job to make these 
professional judgments, (p. 134) 

The writings of the university-based researchers, for example, 
Grundy and Kemmis (1982), explore several workplace issues in action 
research. The issu of authority or power is connected to that of 
communication and uhe focus is clearly on empowerment: 

Where the intention is genuinely to improve practice, real and signifi- 
cant change can and does occur. One of the underlying reasons for the 
significance of the change e . . is the shiflin power that occurs through 
the operation of the action research process. Not only is the teacher 
empowered in controlling the process of change, but the consultation 
which inevitably occurs between teachers or between the teacher and 
his or her pupils often empowers those others as well. (Grundy & 
Kemmis, 1982, p. 93) 
While "communication" was a frequent topic in many of the other action 
research efforts, the concept here is quite different from the emphasis on 
consensus or shared expertise discussed earlier. The recognition of the 
diversity of views and the connections of practical action and political 
awareness, rather, are salient features. They stress the need for 
a special kind of communication which recognizes the authentic knowl- 
edge of group members, recognizes distinctive points of view, and 
engages them with practical and political deliberation about practice 
(with coiTesponding political consciousness), (p. 87) 
Finally, there is a different articulation of the issue of resources. 
Participation in action research required a great deal of time and 
commitment and this problem was addressed in two ways. First, there 
was recognition that: 

It is a mistake to think of action research as research "on the cheap." It 
involves considerable amounts of time and energy for already busy 
practitioners. Teachers' time is the most valuable commodity in 
education; and time is the most expensive commodity in educational 
research. (Grundy & Kemmis, 1982, p. 94) 
Second, changes in research methods were seen as necessary: 
"[TJechniques need to be made accessible to practitioners so that action 
research can be carried out with the least possible disturbance to 
practice itself" (p. 94). 

One of the most interesting aspects of the teachers* reports is the 
scarcity of comments about freedom to innovate, constraints from 
outside the classroom, or lack of support and time that were so common 
in other projects. Although a few teachers seemed cautious about parent 
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reactions, they initiated communication and ideas about their projects. 
Teacher reports highlighted the origins of their projects in their feelings 
of dissatisfaction with current practices and often reflected new ideas 
gained from participation in workshops. 

An article by Campagne (1982) is one of the few places in teacher 
documents where factors affecting the teachers taking on changes were 
discussed. The first factor was a need to have teachers in touch with 
research and theory, but in such a way as to make theory and practice 
have a "workable relationship" — one "that has both intellectual and 
professional honesty and paths to practical applicability." Second was 
the need for "support structures'* whereby others encourage and help 
with the risks taken in changing and studying one's own practices 
(1982, p. 150). 

The need, not only to be responsive to the conditions of teachers' 
workplaces, but to continue to investigate the process of action research 
itself was clear: 

The criteria of rational discourse, authentic enlightenment, and free 
commitment to wise and prudent decision making (by which the self- 
critical processes of action research may be judged . . .) could well be 
taken as an educational credo. Research is needed to establish whether 
and when group decision making processes in action research live up to 
this promise, and how the conditions can be created for further progress 
toward achieving the promise in performance. (Grundy & Kemmis, 
1982, p. 95) 

Rather than seeing group dynamics as the answer to problems of 
authority and communication, the point here is that these, too, must be 
studied if the goal of empowerment is to be achieved. This point seems 
to be one which teacher educators involved in action research efforts 
ought well to pursue. 

For anyone sensitive to nonsexistlanguage, this section shouldhave 
raised eyebrows. Throughout this paper, I have retained the language 
of the original text, as Stenhouse ( 1983) did, with apology and explanation , 
in a collection of his works. I do so, not only because, as Stenhouse said, 
"I have thought it important not to revise them given this historical 
perspective" (p. vii), but also because the altering of a few pronouns, 
while an important symbolic and discursive event, does not alter the 
power relations they embody. The issue of gender in action research, 
especially as it relates to the nature of knowledge, knowledge production , 
and the work of teaching has been, for the most part, an unexamined 
question in the literature. 

The final section of the paper will summarize the work and work- 
place issues that have emerged from this historical analysis and discuss 
them in terms of their implications for efforts to determine whether, 
what kind of, and how action research might play a role in pre- or in- 
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service teacher education. Finally, the issues that have emerged have 
implications for our general understanding of teaching as a labor 
process — ^both as work and as taking place within a workplace. The 
beginnings of an exploration of another way to think through issues of 
the work and workplace of teachingwithin action research are presented 
as ones which draw on the notion of teaching as '^gendered labor" (Apple, 
1986). Such a form of analysis holds out the possibility of understanding 
better the contradictions involved in action research by and with 
teachers. 

"^Not a Change of Heart'' 

The title of this section comes again from the writings of Lawrence 
Stenhouse(1975). In discussing the barriers to the full realization of the 
teacher as researcher, he identified and discussed the process of change: 
All this points to the difficulty of change; but it also points to the need 
for change. I think it further suggests that it is not a simple change of 
heart that is needed in schools. It is a change of organization and 
pedagogy which is founded on a development of the professional 
skills and knowledge of teachers. Morale is founded on profession- 
alism, (p. 167) 

One of the key factors that needs to be involved in assessing the 
merits of using action research in teacher education is the degree of 
clarity in the vision of teachers and their work. Questions that need to 
be addressed include those of the breadth of the vision and the purposes 
it serve'^^. The resurgence of action research efforts in the United States 
can be seen to have come on the heels of major efforts to "deskiir th e work 
of teachers (Apple, 1986). Its current context remains one in which 
eflForts to erode the control of teachers over their work continue, albeit in 
a different form. The early action research era included great emphasis 
on the teacher as a major figure in curriculum development, curriculum 
of a particularly progressive kind. The IR&D efforts could be seen as a 
way to pull teachers away from issues of control of the curriculum, and 
away from seeing the interrelatedness of curriculum, pedagogy, and 
management. Teachers are reskilled but not empowered. If we are to 
advocate action research efforts with teachers, we must first be clear 
what political agenda our efforts might further. 

Another set of issues arose from the study of the teacher's workplace. 
Here, too, power was a salient factor. Taken together with the work of 
Stenhouse, the central workplace issues in the revival era projects 
reviewed are those of resources, authority, and communication. These 
issues point toward needed reforms or changes both in the role of the 
teacher and in the nature of the workplace which would facilitate the 
development of an educational environment in which action research 
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could take place. The variations on these issues echo many of the 
concerns already raised in the United States action research efforts of 
the 1950s. 

There are several important things to consider here. One is the way 
that the personal and social significance of action research intermingle. 
The authority of science gives not only self-esteem and self-confidence to 
teachers, it also serves to depoliticize educational discourse, deferring 
decisions to people labeled experts. The emphasis on personal relation- 
ships not only serves to improve communication, it also alleviates for 
some teachers a structural condition of teachers' work through a collec- 
tive effort toward change. 

A great deal of caution must be exerted in evaluating efforts to 
institutionalize action research in teacher education. Here, figain, an 
example from the United States context will serve to clarify the issue. In 
an era ofheightened efforts to professionalize teaching, there must be an 
effort to ensure that the model of professional applies to the caring and 
nurturing of children. Clark and Lange (1979) offer an analysis of the 
course of feminism which has particular significance to this issue. If one 
reads in ''teachers" for ^'women," which is not an unreasonable reading, 
and "advocacy for teachers' involvement in research" for "feminism,** one 
begins to see how the visions of the role of the teacher and the nature of 
the teachers' workplace could be skewed toward a definition of profes- 
sionalism and rationality that does adequately consider the dual nature 
of teachers' labor: 

Feminism has for the most part taken the form of demanding to be let 
into . . . the productive sphere, from . . . the reproductive sphere. This 
is an important goal. But if our analysis of the two forms of labour 
needed for the existence of society is correct, it is clear that this can be 
a solution for no more than a few isolated individuals, so long as the 
unique liability of women as a group to perform this reproductive 
labour remains. Economic and social pressure on women to do this 
work, and to do it as an act of love or duty rather than of social labour, 
will continue to be relentless unless and until its organization is 
fundamentally altered to become democratically shared by all units in 
society, (pp. xvi-xvii). 

Without careful attention to the burden action research places on 
teachers, and the way it might, in some forms, seriously undermine 
many teachers' concern with an "ethic of caring" (Noddings, 1986), it 
could lead to an improved status for some teachers — the creation of yet 
another hierarchy in education, or a form of labor intensification — 
increased expectations without job restructuring, for most teachers. 

This last section ofthepaperhasbut raised the beginnings of serious 
questions about the use of action research with initial and continuing 
teacher education. These questions are raised, though, by a critical 
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friend of action research. The question of whether to engage in action 
research with teachers is seen as contingent upon how well we can 
resolve some of the issues inherent in its practice within the work and 
workplace of teaching. Such a resolution depends on developing the 
same questioning attitude in ourselves as teacher educators as we would 
have in teachers. We need to take a phase from our colleagues who work 
in feminist research (e.g., Harding, 1987) and engage in critically 
studying ourselves — the images of the work and workplace of teaching 
we tacitly promote as we engage in studying the work and the research 
attempts of others. 
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Developing Reflective Practice 
in Initial Teacher Education 
Courses: The Place of 
Reading and Writing 



ny approach to teacher education which does not encour- 



xY. age teachers to reflect critically on their own educational views 
and on the nature of education as it is realized in the institutional 
settings of schools will be either inherently conservative or dangerously 
doctrinaire (Carr, 1986, p. 6). 

Teachers are increasingly being urged to examine thoughtfully the 
values that lie at the heart of controversies expressed as educational 
issues. To begin such examination, student teachers must acquire some 
capacity for critical scrutiny of the structures and policies which, 
blatantly or more subtly, shape educational practice (see Rudduck, 
1989). These are the kinds of concerns that gave energy to early action 
research initiatives. That is, teacher education might include instruc- 
tion in the assumptions and procedures for engaging in action research 
as part of the process of learning to teach. Such a curriculum would 
include critical reflection upon the political implications of curriculum, 
instructional choices, and educational policies affecting teachers and 
students. 

Recently, however, action research has become a more classroom- 
confined activity which, while helping the teacher to understand and 
improve aspects of his or her practice in its own terms, is technical in 
orientation. It lacks political bite. This is not entirely problematic. 
Classroom and school-focused research conducted by teachers are ways 
of building personal excitement and insight'ann these are important 
aspirations in a profession which suffers the now near-chronic malaise 
of low morale. But we would argue that a^pur^y technical orientation 
is woefully insufificient. 



Peter Lucas and Jean Rudduck 
Sheflfield University 
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The general trend of policy over the last few years has been to 
highlight the technical and practical at the expense of the critical and 
reflective. A live issue is whether responsibility for the initial training 
of teachers should continue to be located in university departments of 
education (which have now developed stronger partnerships with schools) 
or whether students shouldbe located in schools. At one level, the debate 
is about protecting both new and experienced teachers from what the 
New Right see as politically dangerous ideas offered by university tutors, 
and the battle is presented in terms of the traditional dichotomy of 
"irrelevant theory" versus "useful practice." At another level the issue 
of becoming critically reflective as well as technically proficient is 
worthy ofconscious study by teacher educators. An inquiry into teachers* 
and prospective teachers' conceptions of the form and purpose of critical 
reflection would help us better understand the possible gap in commu- 
nication between those who emphasize critical reflection and those who 
view action research solely an important technical, professional 
enterprise. 

Our focus in this paper is on the problems that surround the 
introduction of the terms reflection and research into courses of initial 
teacher training. In so doing we highlight two aspects of the situation 
that have been often neglected: 

1. The perceptions of the student teachers for whom the vocational 
aspect of teacher preparation is dominantand who do notreadily 
see an emphasis on reflection as compatible with an intensive 
and concentrated program of preparation for teaching; 

2, The perceptions of experienced teachers in the schools in which 
students are placed for teaching practice who do not generally 
see reflection as part of the mainstream image of professional 
practice. 

The evidence drawn on in this paper has two sources. First, a recent 
study of the role of writing and reading in encourEiging reflective 
thinking conducted by Jean Rudduck and three colleagues. This study 
was sponsored by the British Library and carried out with the coopera- 
tion of the tutors and students in six university departments in England. 
All participants were involved in the same one-year course as at Sheffield 
University. In all, 96 students were interviewed twice during the course 
of their training year. Their subject tutors and education librarians 
were also involved. (For a full account, see Squirrell, Gilroy, Jones, & 
Rudduck, 1990.) The second source is the more intensive data gathered 
by Peter Lucas as part of a continuing commitment to studying his own 
teaching as a history tutor in our one-year teacher education course (see 
Lucas, 1984, 1988a, 1988b, 1988c, 1989). The following sections reflect 
both our observations regarding the larger data set and Peter Lucas' 
reflections on his own experiences with students. 
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Introducing Reflection into Initial Teacher 
Education Courses Through Writing 

The most accessible method of introducing reflection into initial teacher 
education (ITE) courses is through the requirement that student teach- 
ers engage in reflective writing. This may take the form of journal 
writing, assigned critical responses, or reflections on field observation. 
Whatever the assignment, this strategy for promoting reflection is 
fraught with difficulty because: 

1. Students tend to see writing on the ITE course as a vehicle for 
assessment rather than as a search for personal meaning and 
professional understanding; 

2. Students tend to see writing as a feature of undergraduate 
study, and do not expect it to feature as prominently on a 
postgraduate course of vocational training; and 

3. Some students say that they have had little experience of 
sustained writing in their undergraduate work and con sequently 
harbor negative feelings towards it. 

By and large, tutors have not justified their writing assignments 
sufficiently, nor have they helped students to understand the place of 
reflective writing in the course. Furthermore there is no support 
available to those who find writing either novel or difficult. It is not clear 
for many students whether keeping a journal is the same thing as 
reflective writing. Students may think that journal writing requires a 
narrative style, or an emotively personal one (that borders on the 
cathartic) rather than a descriptive/analytic approach (see Squirrell et 
al., 199\,, pp. 28-30). Worse, some students see the tutor's commitment 
to reflective writing as a slightly quirky thing which they respond to, 
since the work is assessed, in an "I'd-better-please-the-tutor" mood. 
Others respond more cynically: "We were basically told that the journal 
was only introduced to give the external examiner a bit more paper work 
to get his teeth into, that's all." Students are also confused about issues 
of confidentiality. They see journal writing as a form of personal 
reflection which they do not necessarily want others to see, let alone 
grade. 

Knowledge of the students' perceptions of writing assignments was 
troublesome for Peter Lucas, the ITE history curriculum tutor at 
Sheffield. He was committed to reflection as a key principle of training. 
Although he was interested in the topics that had been highlighted in 
Rudduck et al.'s research project — writing and reading — ^he began to 
focus on the language of reflection, an aspect that had received little 
attention in the larger research project. The following section presents 
his analysis of problems with the language of reflection. 
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The History Tutor's Story, I: Out of Order 



In our initial teacher education program, subject application work is 
heavily school-focused, relevant, and practical. Knowledge of whatto do 
and how to do it is sought emd exchanged by students in curriculum 
sessions; understanding the meanings that underlie actions are not 
common goals. While this situation may be consistent with government 
emphasis on training as opposed to education, I am mindful of William 
Taylor's (1978) comment on the role of critical examination: 

There is nothing wrong with the suggestion that students should be 
encouraged critically to examine their own practice, to ask questions 
about the curriculum, the pupils they teach, the factors that have led to 
their own self-perceived sense of success or failure. But if it is to be 
useful in guiding future action, such experience has to be conceptual- 
ized in terms that permit the communication and sharing of 
meanings, that encourage analysis and reference to the experience of 
others, (p. 118) 

I have found that this important advice is weak on one fundamental 
point: itdoesnottakeintoaccounttheneedfor those ofus who are tutors 
to come to terms with the quality of student teachers' command, or 
rather lack of command, of their own language. 

Picture this scene. A student has classroom management problems. 
He is allowinghimself to be absorbed by the demands of individual pupils 
and fails to hold the rest of the class. When he does notice inattention 
and misbehavior on the other side of the room, he is slow to respond and 
his response is not really effective. In writing reflectively on his 
experience, he notes that he must learn to act more harshly. His tutor 
comments, in the margin: "Do you really mean this? To be harsh means 
to be cruel and unfeeling." The deliberate use of words matters when 
professionals come to grips with reflection. You can't enquire vaguely 
into the structure of complex situations. A demand for precision is a 
demand that students are fair and accurate in their observations, are 
sensitively responsive to the minutiae of situations, and are prepared to 
adjust their reactions. This may involve sometimes suspending judge- 
ment in order to be faithful to the situation. 

Why do students — it's not an uncommon problem — use inappropri- 
ate words? There are several possibilities: (a) they aren't bothered about 
taking care vAih words when they write because in their view assign- 
ments don't really count with them, (b) they allow themselves to be so 
emotionally involved in the defence or promulgation of their own views 
that th ey cannot step back and be dispassionate, or (c) they haven't time 
to take care because they have deadlines to meet in a program that they 
perceive as punitively crowded. 
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Many student teachers find the call for precision strange because 
they perceive it to be at odds with their conception of reflection as a 
simple, natural activity that everyone does: "People do just reflect on 
their own experiences," said one; "It's what I would do anyway — ^think 
about what I'm doing, why that happened, why this didn't go well or 
what/ever," said another. But, she added, the tutor "always picks me up 
on ideas because I phrase them quite loosely when I'm talking." She 
didn't "exactly see where Peter Qier tutor) was going on langpiage" and 
drew a contrast between reflection outside and inside th<i classroom: 
"When I'm in the classroom of course (I) try to be much more exact." 
Another student, who said "I think that I need more vocabulary . . . much 
more," confessed to not feeling S3m[ipathe tic to the demand for precision : 
"I don'tthinkitis that important. I don't know really. Aslong as children 
can understand what you say." Let us be clear about the significance of 
what is being said. These student teachers, not long before they are 
going to enter classrooms as regular teachers, are tolerating and defend- 
ing vagueness. 

How should I, and other teacher educators, tackle this problem of 
words and meanings as part of a training in reflective practice? Arendt 
(1978) states that "all thinking demands a s^op-and-think" (Arendt's 
italics). We see such stoppages as brief, perhaps recurrent breaks in a 
continuous experience — with the accent on definition and analysis. I 
will stop the class and lead a discussion around questions such as: What 
are we being told? How are we learning? What is being said? What is 
our understanding? 

Such stoppages are similar to stopping a videotape and replaying a 
segment better to understand an event. They may be motivated by any 
number of events, andserve as aform of immediate, deliberate reflection 
on a situation. This is not to be confiised with the reflection-on-action 
that takes place "in deliberate and calculated ways after the event." And 
it is not the almost undefinable reflection that takes place as "an 
inseparable part of on-going practice" — like Schon's jazz musicians 
making "on-the-spot adjustments to sounds they hear and subsequently 
produce" (Smyth, 1986, p. 11, referring to Schon, 1983). 

One of my students commented that this sort of activity was 
"generally . . . helpful . . . because after all we want the pupils to be able 
to be precise in what they say and what they write down so if we don't do 
it we are not a good example for them." Despite the probability that this 
meta-cognitive activity may be perceived as valuable, it is certainly not 
pain-firee. If it is overdone, student teachers become irritated and 
defensive. I must be constantly aware that hurt, and humiliation are 
ever-present threats. 
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Arendt anticipated such reactions in her talks of *'the intramural 
warfare between thought and commonsense." Commonsense impels the 
stu'' ' teachers to seek ideas that are useful, practical know-how that 
V ' themmakingmistakesin the classroom. Thoughtasaquestfor 
< is not a priority. It is easily overlooked in the crowded, practice- 
'^mate of initial teacher training: ''every reflection that does 
nocb lowledge and is not guided by practical needs and aims, is, as 
Heideggt^r once observed out oforder^ (Arendt, 1378, p, 78, referring to 
Heidegger, 1959, p. 12; Arendt's emphasis). 

There are times when it is necessary to probe, to analyze, and even 
to intellectualize one's teaching. For those of us who define teaching as 
wholly or largely a practical activity, such times are likely to be uncom- 
fortable because one might challenge long cherished beliefs and have no 
reservoir of ideas to replace them. It is understandable that student 
teachers, experienced teachers, and teacher educators might choose to 
sustain emotional comfort by keeping the intellectual demands low for 
themselves and for their students. 

Reading and Reflection 

Reading enriches reflection because it provides a surrogate dialogue 
with people outside the community of the school or cluster of schools. 
With in-service education becoming increasingly school or cluster fo- 
cused, the need for opportunities to hear other perspectives and points 
of view is important. Reading will also inform the teacher about what 
previous research and experience has said about the particular problem 
that he or she is interested in pursuing. 

In coursesofinitial teacher education a number of tensions surround 
reading assignments. Students often expect their experiences to be 
different from what they experienced in their undergraduate days, 
because they view ITE as a vocational training program that will be 
practice focused. Prior to the start of the course they have the first jolt 
when they receive a reading list! Once the course starts, more general 
reading lists are doled out with an ever-increasing generosity. Although 
course assignments call for evidence of reading, students do not find 
much time to read during the ITE course. Even the residual reading 
weeks that a few institutions still schedule may be thinly disguised 
excuses for students and staff to have a break from routine — and from 
each other — rather than planned events in the collaborative exploration 
of ideas. 

The students whom we interviewed in our research project had a lot 
to say about the anomalies surrounding reading in their ITE courses. 
Some learn that you don't in fact need to read the recommended books 
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for the seminars— you can get by by referring to your classroom experi- 
ences instead. Moreover, books recommended by tutors are not always 
part of the library holdings, they point out. A frequent claim, or excuse, 
is that the best books are never there. Only a minority of students do 
their initial teacher education year at the institution where they com- 
pleted their undergraduate studies, and libraries are, therefore, for the 
majority, an uncharted territory. The introduction to the library which 
is usually offered during a couple of hours at the very start of the year 
appears to have little impact. 

So, do students read? Hhe only reading I have done has been 
directed reading.'* It seems that during the ITE year, reading becomes 
(or is confirmed in students' minds as) an instrumental activity related 
to fulfilling requirements for written work and getting reasonable 
grades. Many, however, say they find basic texts about the classroom 
useful and most will read the Times Educational Supplement^ although 
some don't go beyond the job advertisements. Squirrell et al. (1990) 
conclude that "students are not given much encouragement to help them 
see reading as a means to understanding or as a way of getting a grip on 
new areas of experience** (p. 45). 

Students' attitudes to reading are not helped by their image of 
practising teachers and by the projected self-image of themselves eis 
teachers. Some students suggested (p. 49) that "reading was part of 
being an intellectual or an academic"— neither was closely associated in 
their minds with teaching. Reading "was clearly not seen as a source of 
insight that could lead to the improvement of one's art as a teacher** 
(p. 49). Indeed, some students thought that it was "not done** to talk in 
school about the things you had read: 

People take exception. They look at you auspiciously if youVe right on 

the tip of things .... You Ye definitely considered eccentric and a danger. 

But if you Ye sort of five feet behind the tip then that's fine, (in Squirrell 

et al., 1990, p. 50) 

But there are, of course, exceptions and students did comment on 
departments where they had been placed for teaching practice where 
teachers were reading avidly, were discussing what they had read, and 
were keen to go on courses that would help them deepen their profes- 
sional understanding. These models are important. Many of the 
students recognized and acknowledged that without some sense of 
reading being a requirement, they are unlikely to undertake it. They 
also acknowledge th e belief that if, later in their career, they don't enroll 
in courses where reading is a requirement, then they will be unlikely to 
embark voluntarily on any reading-for-learning. 

Our data revealed the extent to which students in ITE courses have 
become habituated to the idea that reading is something you undertake 
within a structured framework for some instrumental purpose. The data 
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also reveal a disinclination to read about the broader, sociopolitical or 
socioeconomic concerns of education. Peter Lucas, aware of these 
research findings, decided to give a higher profile to reading than he had 
done previously, by exploring his students' reading habits. He was 
particularly interested in the tension between responsive and pre- 
specified reading, and the role of the tutor in being sensitive to what 
individual students and groups of students might need at different 
stages in the course. 

The History Tutor's Story, IL The Dilemmas of Reading 

"The biggest boob," one of my students said, was"not readingthe one th at 
he [the tutor] said at the beginning . . , John Fines on story telling . . . 
nobody really touched it."* He read it later and found it to be "very 
helpful." Another student judged the article as having "the most effect 
for me. I know it's very difficult to be a good storyteller and that's one of 
my main aims and it was a short article actually." These students are 
referring to a powerful article (in my view) in which the author argues 
the case for narrative and gives advice on how it should be handled. He 
advocates having such a complete knowledge of the information that the 
story can be intimately shaped, being physically mobile and responsive 
to the disposition of the class, and overcoming a teacher's biggest 
obstacle — the fear of looking pupils in the eye to see whether or not the 
teaching is succeeding. The article has as much to do with psychology as 
with its substantive discipline, history. Before their first teaching 
practice the students were invited to read the article and to tape 
themselves telling a story. One of the assignments during teaching 
practice was to tape themselves reading aloud or telling a story to pupils 
on two separate occasions a\id to analyze their performances. Because 
they had not met the requirement that the assignment "must in its 
analysis component clearly draw upon educational literature consulted," 
most of the students had their work returned to them as incomplete. 

Why had they made no reference to reading — and to the Fines' (1975) 
article in particular in their assignment to analyze their story-telling 
performance? Did they not believe that work would be unacceptable if 
there were no references to reading? And if they believed it didn't matter, 
that I wasn't serious, how had they arrived at this perception? The 
Squirrel et al. reportnotes (1990, p. 54) that "the accessibility of sources 
and the immediate usefulness of what they read" are key factors 
influencing students* reading. I had met the criterion of accessibility — 
my resource collection was available to my students and was situated 
next to my office which was adjacentto the teaching room. Moreover, the 
article I had highlighted was clearly practical, subject-oriented, and 
immediately useful. What, therefore, was going on? 
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Several issues emerged in the feedback session when the assign- 
ment was returned, and these have a bearing on what reflection might 
mean to the students and how it might be nurtured through reading: 

• The first student quoted above saw the assignment as one with 
a focus only on self and, therefore, he was not thinking about 
what others had written. The need for reading about the act of 
story-telling hadn't been appreciated becauwSe story -telling was 
perceived as a personal and natural activity — not as an art 
which can be perfected. 

• Afellow student confessed to being confdsi d. Was the writing to 
be done using someone else's framework (i.e., just like those 
academic essays of previous years)? Hisresponse was an appeal 
for help as to how to use reading. 

• Another student said it wasn't necessary to read before doing the 
assignment. Four students agreed: teaching was a practical 
activity; reading was theoretical. 

• One student said, "most people actually ignored [the reading 
demand] because they thought, 'Oh dear! That's going to be 
difficult'," 

Such responses prompt the following (uncomfortable) questions: 
why had I not shown them how reading might be used to extend their 
thinking and analysis prior to the feedback session? Why did I leave it 
untilaftertheassignmenthadbeen submitted before showing them how 
I myself practised reading and writing reflectively? Why had I not 
checked up on students' perceptions of teachingas a practical or intellec- 
tual activity? Why, given the explicit importance I attached to this issue, 
had I not tutored individually on the matter of reading for assignments 
before students started on this assignment, or during the time when they 
were working on it? Why, in the curriculum sessions before they began 
their first block teaching practice, had I not demonstrated how reading 
could help to deepen insight and extend practical competences? Why had 
I not exemplified the criteria by which I was going to assess the quality 
of their reflection? How much attention had really been paid to the 
importance of reading as part of the curriculum seminars and work- 
shops? 

I see myself trying to encourage reading as an intellectual tool to help 
students advance beyond consei'vative analysis but I've come to think 
that Calderhead (i ^"89) is right when he said that "the nature, function, 
and potential of reflection has yet to be fully explored." This suggests 
that tutors should, early in the course, focus on what readingmight mean 
to students. This in turn demands an explicit attention to reading in 
curriculum seminars and workshops and in most supervisory discus- 
sions. 
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Tutors have to provide, to use Bruner's term, "unpredictable ser- 
vices" (1976). An enquiry-based course, as Nias (1988) points out, 
demands of its tutors that (inter aha) "they must be prepared to read and 
research in response to their students' interests and not just their own^ 
(p. 6). She advocates this because the 'liighly specialized body of 
knowledge" tutors have "may prove insufficient on its own to support and 
sustain enquiries.'' I concluded that in an ITE course students have to 
be entered into the process of enquiry before they can be supported and 
sustained. 

In my opinion, of the six strategies commonly used by tutors to 
encourage reading (reported in Squirrell et al, 1990) not one is genuinely 
responsive to the needs of particular students. The six are: a stock 
bibliography given to the students at the start of the course; topic reading 
lists given out when the topics are started; the throwing out of references 
during the course of a lecture ; tutors having the books-to-be-recommended 
with them when teaching so that they can "make their recommendations 
tangible"; focused reading Hsts given out "once the students are engtJged 
in an issue"; and the use of assignments which are designed to ensure 
that the students read (a review of a book, for instance, or a response to 
an official document). 

I decided to try to see what it was like to adopt a strategy of 
responding to students' needs. I provided the students with a precourse 
and a reading list subject specific bibliography. They received bibliogra- 
phies as part of their broad educational studies program. Additional 
readings were posted on the wall of my teaching room for reference. 
Students were interviewed regarding their perceptions of my actions. 
An analysis of their responses identified three issues concerning my 
attempt to meet students' needs: (a) indulging in spoon-feeding, (b) 
learning the correct timing, and (c) CApturing students' interests. 

Indulging in Spoon-Feeding, 

Student: "Peter generally gave us a few names to look for but 
when he found out we'd got special interests in certain areas 
of education, like anti-racist or gender issues, then he'd 
always look out articles and give them to us instead of letting 
us go and look for them." 

Interviewer: *Wasn't this spoon-feeding? . . . the only thing left 
for him to do is to read it for you really " 

Student: "Yes, I suppose so, in a way, but I think that's because 
he knows that not many of us would actually go over there 
[to the University Library] . . . and look things out for 
ourselves, plough through journals and . . . stuff." 




When I read this transcript I felt embarrassed by the student's use 
of the words "instead of letting us go,*' but the observation that few 
^\tudents would go to the University Library is borne out by the negative 
reactionsof student teachers to such a service (see Squirrell etal., 1990). 
A fellow student noted that I had taken their limited time into consider- 
ation. 

Reflecting on their responses and my intentions I came to the 
conclusion thatbeingready to suggest a timely text, or even to put it into 
a student's hand is not so much spoon-feeding as it is modelling of the 
enjoyment of sharing ideas and the excitement of reading. Accompany- 
ing my gift with an invitation to share one's response to the reading is a 
signal that further dialogue is anticipated. 

Learning the Correct Timing. Two of the most challenging 
aspects of providingunpredictable services are findingthe right moment 
to make suggestions about reading and making the right choices. One 
student commented: "all the way through (the course) it was always 
spontaneous really, you'd come across something . . . problematic; that's 
when any guidance would come in . . . anything he [Peter] knew." This 
student had been given an article by Kieran Egan (1985) on ''binary 
opposites." The article had, he said, come "out of the blue" and had been 
"brilliant." My notes for 25 November described his involvement with a 
lengthy simulation exercise during a block practice which I felt "has 
really put him in a position where I judge that he would find Kieran 
Egan's work on the narrative approach to planning very interesting. So 
I must get a copy to him." 

The timing of this intervention seems to have been ^satisfactory, but 
this raises another issue, that of whether or not suggested reading is 
perceived as usable, appropriate, and accessible. The same student 
recalled that whilst on teaching practice he had looked again at "The 
Interrogatory Approach to Teaching" by Smith (1982), a brief article 
which students as a group had earlier been encouraged to read. Initially 
he thought it was "a bit heavy." But, he continued, "when I got into it it 
was brilliant and I used it for one of the assignments and my actual 
teaching as well." Ithadabigimpactuponhim. In writing to me during 
his first year of teaching he was still making reference to his reading. 
Several poor proposals made by the tutor lie behind another student's 
remark that "even some of the stufT that Peter's given us is mind- 
boggling." Other students may still resist reading because they see it as 
an unnecessary attempt to intellectualize teaching. I knew I had 
achieved some success, however, when some students began taking the 
initiative and askingme to recommend books which would enable them 
to get to grips with a particular problem. 
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Capturing Their Hearts and Minds. For one student the most 
significant reading in a professional course may be a text on gender, for 
another a text on learning theory , for a third it might be something quite 
unexpected. One of my students was particularly affected by the section 
of the autobiography of Muhammed Ali (Ali & Durham, 1976) in which 
he givesan accountofhis throwing away an Olympicgold medal because 
of disillusionment at his treatment by whites. For me it raised general 
questions concerning the reading habits of my student teachers. What 
texts do students find stimulating? Why do the students find them 
stimulating (especially if they are not overtly educational/vocational, as 
in this instance)? Can they be used for professionally reflective pur- 
poses? 

Answers presumably can be found relatively easily to the first two: 
we can ask the students. But what about the third? The best readingfor 
student teachers may not always be what seems to tutors (or indeed the 
students themselves) the most obvious. O'Hear (1990) has noted that 
Wagner's Meistersinger offers insight into educational innovation; Eji 
Yoshikawa's (1990) Musashi: The Way of the Samurai may suggest to 
"technicians" the potency of reflection; Sue Townsend's (1983) Secret 
Diary of Adrian Mole Aged 13 3/4 illuminates important dimensions of 
teenage home and school life; and Marjorie Darkens (1982) novel about 
suffragettes, A Question of Courage (an example of children's historical 
fiction) may provide a stronger prompting to be participative than 
statements of the principles of active learning. 

Conclusion 

We began this paper by notingour belief in the importance of encourag- 
ing teachers to engage in critical reflection upon their own educational 
beliefs and practices. Our attempts to understand how student teachers 
might be encouraged to begin that process have led us to confirm that 
such critical reflection is not something that one should be expected to 
do only afler a certain (and unspecified) amount of time in the profes- 
sion. Every teacher has, at some time or other, to tackle difficulties that 
cannot be reduced to the merely practical concerns of teacher-the- 
technician. Reflection is an aspect of professional discipline to which 
aspirant professionals must learn to respond from the start of their 
training programmes. 

The problem of successfully introducing reflective practice into 
courses of initial teacher training is complex and tough, although the 
speed with which the concept has been fashionably espoused by ITE 
institutions would seem to contradict the extent of the challenge. The 
difficulties derive to a great extent from teacher educators' neglect of, 
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perhaps unwillingness to confront seriously and systematically, several 
aspects of ITE which we have identified. Student teachers are often 
overly concerned with the vocational demands being made on them. 
Where they are asked to reflect, they can fail to see such an activity as 
being anything different from what they feel they would do anyway as 
a natural part of everyday living. The school teachers with whom they, 
and their tutors, work, are likely to dismiss the concept of the reflective 
practitioner as the jargon of trainers out of touch with the time- 
consuming pressures of day-to-day reality. Who has time to reflect? And 
the whiflF of the medieval cloister contrasts with government-inspired 
demands for schools and training institutions to be proactively enter- 
prising. 

Traditional features of the way an ITE programme is organized can 
undermine the development ofprocesses designed to strengthen student 
teachers' capacity for and commitment to both reflection and research. 
Thus, where enthusiasts have experimentally developed the courses for 
which they are personally responsible, further development may be 
restricted by the efforts of colleagues' practices and of the institution's 
general framework and procedures. Within the same initial training 
programme a lack of shared understandings among tutors can result in 
lip-service being paid to reflective rhetoric and diminish the significance 
of the goal of producing reflective teachers. Without a whole curriculum 
review (and \.ith it genuine commitment by all tutors to declared 
objectives) success will be limited. 

Preparation for such a fundamental review requires an appreciation 
of what is involved both for the institution and for the individuals who 
teach and learn within it. To believe that this can be done quickly or 
easily is to vote for superficiality, and there is already too much of this. 
In focusing in this paper on Peter's experiences with promoting reflec- 
tion through readingand writing, we have indicated some of the specific 
problems the introduction of reflection creates for tutors and for student 
teachers. If reflection is to be more than just a fashionable slogan, the 
reform agenda is likely to be an uncomfortable one. 

Reflection can be interpreted as a seemingly classroom-confined 
activity, somewhat introspective and relatively safe. From another 
perspective, however, it is a process in which classroom teachers are 
enabled, in association with others, to establish an agenda in which both 
curriculum and policy are intellectually challenged, resulting in at- 
tempts to alter institutional structures and interpersonal relationships. 
The first interpretation seems less robust and assertive, a softer option 
for those content with piecemeal tinkering and remodelling, whereas the 
second seems to be about more ambitious and more collaborative recon- 
struction. 
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We want to emphasize the symbiosis that ought to exist between the 
two pei spectives, which we call for convenience the classroom and the 
critical perspectives. It is this symbiosis that needs to be acknowledged 
and protected. It prevents the former from remaining too narrow and 
naively apolitical, and the latter from succumbing to the escapism of 
wonderland. 

Learner teachers possess their own agenda as Mclntyre (1988) 
points out, and so, too, do all teachers — and teacher educators. To 
recognize this fact is to acknowledge the centrality of the individual at 
all stages of his or her professional development. This centrality means 
that for each individual the emergence of a symbiosis between the two 
perspectives is often untidy, frequently unpredictable in its emphases, 
and always vulnerable to negative comment from those who urge 
teachers to forget the theorizing and get on with the job. The examina- 
tion of values and of the impact of structures and interpersonal relation- 
ships on the effectiveness of classroom performances and processes must 
be rooted in scrutiny of what the individual is doing. This is an 
uncomfortable path. Teacher educators who adhere to and promote 
reflective practice cannot automatically expect to find support from their 
students, nor from their colleagues (either in their own ITE institutions 
or in schools). Indeed, the demands are such that colleagues have 
continually to be persuaded, and battles to be refought 

In learning to attend more analytically to what individuals are 
saying to, and doing with, each other; in learning to acknowledge the 
inherent conservatism and irrationality of relying solely on one's own 
experiences as a source of data; and in learning increasingly to develop 
an understanding of personal, structural, and interpersonal constraints 
and strategies for dealing with them, student teachers confront a 
challenging agenda: it includes reading, writing, the use of language, 
how we behave towards each other, and the steeling of personal resolve. 
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Personal Perspectives and 
Learning to Teach Writing 

Mary Louise Gk)mez and Trish L. Stoddard 
University of Wisconsin-Madison 
University of Utah 

Learning to teach is a complex and personal activity. Each 
teacher's practice represents an integration of knowledge, skills, 
and dispositions that are shaped by both personal and professional 
experiences. Little is known, however, about the process of learning to 
teach and the role various factors, including teacher education, play in 
developing the expert practitioner (Feiman-Nemser, 1983, 1990). This 
paper explores this complex process by examining the relative influence 
of subject matter understanding, professional training, and personal 
perspectives on learning to teach by two groups of novice teachers, one 
group educated in a traditional university setting and the other re- 
cruited and prepared to teach in an alternate route to teacher certifica- 
tion. 

We situate our discussion ofthese novices' learning to teach in recent 
debates regarding ways to improve teacher education. Many calls for 
reforming the education of teachers have focused on improving candi- 
dates' understanding of content, i.e., the development of subject matter 
knowledge and its relationship to teachers' instructional representa- 
tions (see, for example, Grossman, 1988; Reynolds, 1989; Shulman, 
1986; Wilson & Wineburg, 1988). However, research based on cognitive 
psych olog>% indicates that it is not only what is known that is important 
for teacher learning, buthowthisknowledgeisprocessed, i.e., personally 
organized and mediated (Carter, Saber, Gushing, Pinnegar, & Berliner, 
1987; Ghi, Glazer, & Rees, 1982). There is increasing evidence that the 
personal perspectives individuals bring with them to teaching exert a 
powerful influence on how the professional knowledge presented in 
programs of teacher education is understood and used (Britzman, 1986; 
Bullough, 1989;Gonnell, 1985; Grow, 1987; Ginsburg& Newman, 1985; 
Knowles, 1988). Further, these personal perspectives serve as major 
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pedagogical driving forces several years into a teaching career (Crow, 
1988). 

The relative emphasis placed on such personal perspectives, subject 
matter knowledge and pedagogical knowledge, as the basic qualification 
foi* teaching is a key difference between traditional university-based and 
alternative routes to teacher certification. Alternative routes to teacher 
education rely on the liberal arts and subject matter preparation pro- 
vided by a baccalaureate degree and a disposition to teach as the basic 
preparation for entering the profession. Traditional university-based 
programs, on the other hand, emphasize the need for teachers to develop 
pedagogical content knowledge — the ability to represent the subject in 
a variety of ways so it is understood by diverse learners — as the basis for 
effective teaching (American Association of Colleges for Teacher Edu- 
cation, 1985). The development of such knowledge, it is argued, requires 
extensive university-based course work and supervised practice. Pro- 
ponents of both kinds of programs agree that subject matter knowledge 
is essential. The assumption that underlie^ university-based teacher 
education, however, is that this knowledge must be elaborated and 
mediated through an understanding of the pedagogy of the subject 
matter. In contrast, alternative route programs rely on personal dis- 
positions and on-the-job evaluation and feedback to guide teachers* 
representations of content in instruction. 

The purpose of this paper is to explore the relative influence of 
personal perspectives and professional pedagogy on beginning teachers' 
instructional practice. The paper contrasts the perspectives and prac- 
tice of a group of candidates who have completed a fiflh year university- 
bas.'^'i teacher education program with a group of candidates who 
entered teaching through a school district-based alternative route to 
teacher certification. By analyzing the role various sources play in the 
development of pedagogical knowledge and skills, we hope to inform the 
debate concerning teacher recruitment and preparation. 

The Professional Knowledge Base for Teaching 

A current concern in research on teacher education is the identification 
of a knowledge base for teaching. Towards this end, much has been 
written about what teachers need to know to be effective instructors. 
Lee Shulman and his colleagues in the Knowledge Growth in a Profes- 
sion Project at Stanford University have emphasized the need to focus 
on pedagogical content knowledge as the main source of knowledge for 
teaching(Grossman, 1988; Shulman, 1986; Wilson, Shulman, &Richert, 
1987; Wilson & Wineburg, 1988). Pedagogical content knowledge 
includes subject matter understanding, knowledge about the needs of 
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diverse learners, and knowledge about subject-specific instructional 
strategies and curriculum. These scholars argue that effective teaching 
is premised upon teachers' abilities to develop multiple repregsntations 
of subject matter which will meet the needs of diverse student popula- 
tions; development of pedagogical content knowledge, then, becomes the 
main focus of teaching. 

Subject matter competence and understanding of subject-specific 
pedagogy are widely agreed upon prerequisites for good teaching, yet 
there also exist other conceptions about the role various influences play 
on teachers' behaviors. Cognitive psychologists, for example, have 
demonstrated that an individual's ability to reason through problems 
and act in practical situations is determined not only by the knowledge 
available to them, but also by the ways a person processes and under- 
stands such knowledge (Greeno, 1977). Individuals construct personal 
frameworks of knowledge and beliefs which act as a filter through which 
they interpret information and use it to guide decision making (Ander- 
son & Bower, 1973; Chi et ah, 1982), Two teachers, therefore, with 
similar understandings of subject matter pedagogy, may understand 
and consequently react to the same classroom events very differently. 
Personal interpretations of teaching/learning contexts act as mediating 
and moderating variables in teacher behavior. 

Novice teachers bring to teacher education an established structures 
of knowledge and beliefs about teaching and learning which form an 
"intuitive screen" through which they interpret professional education 
and classroom teaching experiences (Posner, Strike, Hewson, & Herzog, 
1982), Zeichner, Tabachnick, and Densmore (1987) call this set of 
coordinated ideas and actions teachers use to respond to classroom 
situations, their "perspectives," Once developed, teachers filter new 
ideas or experiences through these personal perspectives £ind tend to 
both reject those which contradict and assimilate those which support, 
their viewpoints (Goodman, 1988; Zeichner & Tabachnick, 1981), Per- 
sonal perspectives, therefore, exert a powerful influence on what pro- 
spective teachers learn in their programs of teacher preparation and the 
kind of instruction they practice in their classrooms. In this paper, we 
posit that pedagogical content knowledge in practice — ^knowledge of 
subject matter, learners, and subject-specific curriculum materials and 
instructional strategies — is mediated through and moderated by teach- 
ers' personal perspectives. 

Sources of Personal Perspectives 

Research on occupational socialization indicates that ideas that guide 
subsequent professional development are oflen formed early in life 
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(Becker, Geer, Hughes, & Strauss, 1961; Oleson & Whittaker, 1970). 
The frameworks that structure teachers' knowledge are developed from 
multiple sources, including early childhood, classroom **apprentice8hips 
of observation" and work experiences (Bullough, Crow, & Knowles, in 
press; Goodman, 1988; Lortie, 1975; Zeichner & Gore, 1989). Research 
on the traditional teacher education population — most of whom are 
recent high school graduates — indicates that prospective teachers draw 
upon their experiences as learners and attempt to create those condi- 
tions missing from their own schooling as well as, in some cases, try to 
reproduce parent-child relationships in their own interactions with 
pupils (Connell, 1985; Knowles, 1988). 

The proliferation of alternate route pro-ams is changing the demo- 
graphics of those entering teaching; many of those entering alternative 
route programs are older and bring with them a rich variety of personal 
and work experiences which shape their perspectives (Darling-Hammond, 
Hudson, &Kirby, 1989; Stoddard, 1988). To date, only afewstudieshave 
explored the influence of these kinds of experiences and practices (e.g., 
Bullough, 1989; Bullough efcal., in press; Crow, 1987; Feiman-Nemser & 
Buchmann, 1987). This study contributes to current underc?tandings of 
what personal perspectives alternate route teachers bring t^.) teacher 
education, how these mediate and moderate their professional per- 
spectives, and how these may differ from those of the corps of individuals 
currently dominating the ranks of novices entering the teaching pro- 
fession—young. White, middle-class females. 

Views of Personal Perspectives in Traditional and 
Alternate Routes to Teacher Certification 

Developers of traditional and alternative routes to teacher certification 
differ in their evaluations of the importance of personal perspectives in 
learning to teach. In alternative route programs, they seek to build on 
personal perspectives as a source of knowledge for teaching which 
enhances instruction and raises teaching standards by diversifying the 
teacher pool (Fox, 1984; Gray, 1987). In contrast, university-based 
teacher education programs are typically concerned with the mastery of 
content knowledge, technical skill, and the reorganization of teacher 
perspectives (Feiman-Nemser,1990; Zeichner, 1983). 

These different views are apparent in differences in program orga- 
nization and content. Individuals who enter teaching through alterna- 
tive routes to teacher certification receive little or no pedagogical 
preparation before they begin to teach (Adelman, 1986; Stoddard & 
Floden, 1989). Personal perspectives, therefore, are likely to exert a 
strong influence on the pedagogy of beginning alternative route teach- 
ers. On the other hand, university-based teacher education aims to 
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replace individuals' naive personal perspectives on teaching with a 
professional knowledge base, through extensive preservice course work, 
and guided practice. The beginning practice of traditionally trained 
teachers should show the influence of professional training on their 
personal perspectives on teaching. 

Methodology 

The "Teacher Education and Learning to Teach'* (TELT) study of the 
National Center for Research on Teacher Education (NCRTE) is exam- 
ining what teachers are taught and what they learn in 11 diverse 
preservice, induction, inservice, and altemativ >• route teacher education 
programs. This work combines case studies of programs with longitudi- 
nal studies of participants' learning (NCRTE, 1988). This sample of 
teacher education programs in the United States was chosen to repre- 
sent a wide array of diverse approaches to teacher education; they were 
chosen as they appeared to diflfer substantially in their goals, structures, 
contexts, and curricular emphases (see NCRTE, 1988). 

This paper draws on NCRTE data to compare the personal and 
pedagogical perspectives of two groups of beginning teachers who 
represent examples of those teachers prepared through school district- 
based alternative routes to teacher certification and those prepared to 
teach via a more traditional program of preservice teacher education. 

The University Program 

The postbaccalaureate program offers students the opportunity to gain 
a master's degree in education and certification to teach secondary 
school English. The program requires 36 hours of course work, two 3- 
week practica, and 10 weeks of student teaching. Typically, teacher 
candidates work for two summers and one academic year to complete the 
program. Three intertwined themes mark this program of teacher 
education: (a) a subject-specific approach to teaching based on the 
^'process" approach to teaching writing which emphasizes cycles of 
drafting, revising, and editing and downplays correction of student 
errors, (b) a view of learner s which emphasizes differences in individuals' 
styles of writing, and (c) a focus on the domains of the State Performance 
Measurement System as ways of organizing curriculum and instruction. 

The Alternative Route Program 

The school district-based teacher education program offers individuals 
with a baccalaureate degree the opportunity to earn their teaching 
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credential on-the-job. Those candidates enrolled in this program are 
qualified individuals in subject areas— English, mathematics, and sci- 
ence—inadequately staffed in the school district. They are placed in 
hard-to-staff inner-city schools with high numbers of students of color. 
The 2-year program has three main components: (a) an initial 15-day 
phase orienting candidates to the districts' curricula, policies, practices, 
and procedures, (b) a series of weekly 3-hour seminars held after school 
throughout the school-year, and (c) a mentor teacher providing ongoing 
support. Prospective teachers who complete this program receive a 
positive evaluation from the school principal and the school district then 
recommends them to the State Commission on Teacher Credentialing. 

Four aspects of instruction were emphasized in the two days of 
instruction concerning the districts' English program: (a) the district's 
approach to teaching English, a literature-based curriculum for the 
teaching of the language arts, (b) the district's approach to organizing 
instruction, a seven-step lesson plan based on the Madeline Hunter 
model, (c) an emphasis on *Tiow to," practical examples £ind curriculum 
materials provided by the instructors of the seminars, all of whom are 
practicing teachers or administrators, and (d) a view that all students 
can achieve if effectively taught. 

The alternative route program offered no specific instruction on the 
process approach to teaching writing, but there were philosophical 
similarities in the two programs' approaches to English instruction. 
Both emphasized teaching of the mechanics of writing through inte- 
grated instructional activities and emphasized the importance of devel- 
oping a varied English curriculum to respond to students' backgrounds, 
interests, and learning styles. 

Subjects of the Study 

The subject pool for the TELT study of the two programs included 27 
individuals who graduated with secondary English certification from 
the university program and 21 prospective secondary English teachers 
enrolled in the alternative route to teacher certification. These individu- 
als were involved in the questionnaire section of the study. There were 
significant differences in demographic constitution of the overall subject 
pool. The alternative route candidates were significantly older, more 
likely to have worked, be a male, and be a person of color, than their 
university-trained counterparts. Seventy-seven percent of the univer- 
sity teachers were under 28 years of age compared to 23 percent of the 
alternative route teachers. All of the university teachers were recent 
college graduates; 56 percent of the alternative route candidates were 
men compared to 21 percent of the university teachers. All of the 
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university-trained teachers were White; 34 percent of the alternative 
route candidates were persons of color. 

The case study sample used in this paper includes four university- 
trained teachers, Scarlett, Sena, Stephanie, and Sheila, who were all 
White females under 28 years of age and had only worked part-time and 
at temporary jobs to support their studies before entering teaching. 
Scarlett and Sena were married soon after graduation from their 
program; none of the four had children. The four alternative route case 
study subjects were all over 30 years of age (three over 40 years) and all 
had worked in other full-time jobs before entering teaching. They 
included Chase, a 32-year-old Asian male, Chad, a 42-year-old Black 
male, Clark, a 43-year-old White male, and Carmen, a 43-year-old White 
female. All were married with families. 

The two groups were equivalent in subject matter preparation. All 
eight teacher candidates had completed baccalaureate degrees with an 
English major and a grade point average of 3.0 or more. In addition, the 
university-trained teachers had scored 1,000 or above on the Graduate 
Record Exam and the alternative route teachers had scored 620 or above 
on the National Teachers' Exam in English. 

Procedures 

The analyses presented here are based on interviews at the beginning of 
the subjects' first year of teaching, interviews at the midpoint of their 
preparation (in the case of the alternative route teachers, they were 
already in the classroom), and interview and classroom observation 
conducted at the end of the first year of teaching. The semistructured 
interviews focused on teachers' views of writing, their understanding of 
subject-specific pedagogy for teaching writing, and their views of diverse 
learners. The classroom observation was accompanied by a pre- and 
post-observation interview in which the teachers talked about their 
plans for instruction and discussed lesson outcomes. The interviews and 
observations were transcribed. Analyses of transcripts were conducted 
via a procedure called analytic induction (Goetz & LeCompte, 1984) in 
which participants' transcripts were first read to establish the presence 
or absence of categories of ideas and then were reread on multiple 
occasions for a systematic content analysis of each category. Themes 
from these teachers' transcripts were grouped into two main categories: 
perspectives on writing and perspectives on diverse learners and the 
curriculum and instruction they require. Transcripts were then read 
again to determine the presence or absence of particular viewpoints 
within a category, e.g., the perspective that diverse learners are often 
deficit learners. 
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Findins^s 

In our study, we analyze two key differences between these two groups 
of teachers in the perspectives that mediate their instructional practices 
as they begin to teach writing: personal perspectives on writing and 
personal perspectives on diverse learners and the curriculum and 
instruction they require. These analyses demonstrate the powerful 
mediating influence of personal perspectives on professional practice. 

Perspectives on Writing 

All eight teacher candidates viewed themselves as writers engaged in 
personal writing— journals, short stories, and poetry — and viewed writ- 
ing as a pleasurable and important part of their lives which enabled 
them to process and understand events through which they lived. The 
role of personal experience, however, is apparent in the different ways 
the university and alternative route candidates viewed the function of 
writingin their lives. For the four university candidates, writingis only 
a pleasurable and helpful personal experience. For the four alternative 
route candidates, all of whom had worked at other jobs before entering 
teaching, writing plays an instrumental role in acquiring and maintain- 
ing a job. A second way the alternate route teachers viewed writing as 
functional was in their views of writing as an empowering or efficacious 
force in individualsMives. Theybelieved that people who can effectively 
communicate are more in control of their lives, can influence other 
people, and are more successful personally and professionally. As we see 
later, this instrumental view of writing plays an important role in the 
development of their pedagogical perspectives. 

Perspectives on Diverse Learners and 
the Curriculum and Instruction They Require 

The mediating influence of personal experience on pedagogical perspec- 
tives was also apparent in the teacher candidates* views of learners. The 
university-trained teachers contrast sharply with the alternative route 
teachers with respect to their experience in multicultural environments. 
The four university-trained teachers, Scarlett, Sena, Stephanie, and 
Sheila, White females in their twenties, grew up in mainstream middle- 
class, suburban environments. Of the four, only Sheila had any experi- 
ence of nontraditional life-styles. The four alternative route teachers, 
Carmen, Chad, Chase, and Clark, in contrast, all had grown up or had 
spent a considerable part of their time, in a large multicultural city. 
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Chad and Chase are males of color. Carmen grew up in a poor, 
immigrant family in the inner city. Clark is a middle-class White male. 

The main differences between the two groups' perspectives on 
diverse learners were in feelings of personal diflferences or similarity to 
the students they taught and their positive and negative assessments of 
the learning capabilities of poor students and students of color. For 
example, three of the university-educated teachers, Scarlett, Sena, and 
Stephanie, emphasized the social class differences between themselves 
and their students. As middle-class Whites, they evaluated perceived 
social differences between themselves and their students as producing 
cultural and learning deficits which made learners difficult to teach. 

Sheila is also a young White female enrolled in the university 
program, but her perspectives on student diversity are very different 
from those of her colleagxies. She comes to the program, however, with 
a different personal history, being involved in an alternative life-style 
which makes her a member of a social minority group. In this respect, 
she is not as immersed in the mainstream, middle-class, White culture 
as her colleagues. In her talk about students. Sheila does not refer to 
differences between herself and her students, but demonstrates her 
equitable ideas by negotiating with them. She implicitly acknowledges 
her responsibilities for building understanding and mutual respect with 
the students and challenges herself as a teacher to find culturally 
relevant instructional strategies. She values students as individuals, 
rather than focusing on their membership in a social or cultural group — 
just as she herself wishes to be valued. 

Three of the four alternative route teachers, Carmen, Chad, and 
Chase, drew upon their personal experiences growing up in low-income 
families and/or families of color to identify with and respond to the 
diverse student populations with whom they worked. They do not view 
themselves as different from their students nor do they view the 
students as sufferingfrom cultural deficits which make them difficult to 
teach. Rather, they expect students to be able to achieve in school and 
succeed in life, just as they did; Carmen, Chad, and Chase value the 
experiences students bring with them to school and believe it is impor- 
tant to make instruction culturally and personally relevant. Clark, a 
middle-class V\Tiite male, shares some perspectives with Scarlett, Sena, 
and Stephanie. He also believes that "lack of culture" leads to learning 
difficulties in low-income learners and students of color and that such 
students require more drill and practice activities in school. All eight 
teachers spent their first year of teaching in schools with diverse student 
populations where their perspectives on learners exerted a powerful 
influence on how they responded to students and on the kinds of writing 
instruction they practiced. 
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Balancing Personal and Professional Perspectives 



The beginning teachers in both groups were influenced by a complex web 
of their own personal perspectives on teaching and learning, the relative 
influences of professional training anr! the context of the schools in which 
they taught. In the case of the university-educated teachers, this 
involved adapting the process approach to teaching writing to a diverse 
student population in schools that emphasized a skills-based curricu- 
lum. In the case of the alternate route teachers, it meant developing a 
personal pedagogy for teaching writing in the absence of professional 
training in writing instruction. 

The University-Educated Teachers 

In their first jobs, all four of the university-educated teachers taxight 
classes of low-income learners and students of color in schools that 
emphasized a skills-based curriculum focusing on grammar, usage, and 
instruction drawn from language texts; the English curriculum in each 
school was built on that of the state-recommended guidelines with 
different goals and instruction targeted for learners tracked according to 
their varied skills. The personal perspectives on diverse learners as 
deficit learners which Scarlett, Sena, and Stephanie shared — combined 
with their first teaching experiences in schools with vastly different 
curricula than that advocated by their university program — and their 
own youth and lack of prior work experiences imp. led the translation of 
the subject-specific pedagogy learned in their university programs into 
classroom practices. 

Scarlett's, Sena's, and Stephanie's views of diverse learners as 
individuals requiring the pieces of language rather than the composition 
of whole texts conflicted with the university program philosophy that all 
students can learn to write via similar procedures of drafting, revising, 
and editing. The university program priced a heavy emphasis on 
drasving on students' personal experiences and interests as sources of 
text and as a means of engaging students, individually and in groups, as 
authors and editors. Yet, because Scarlett, Sena, and Stephanie did not 
value students* out-of-school experiences, they did not draw on them in 
instructional activities, were reluctant to allow students autonomy in 
writing, and accommodated to their schools' skills-based curricula — 
which was more compatible with their views of the kind of instruction 
diverse learners required. Only Sheila, who held positive views of the 
strengths of diverse learners, attempted to and succeeded in putting the 
process approach to teaching writing into practice. In the following, 
descriptions of these teachers' practices, we show how their personal 
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perspectives towards students mediated and moderated their profes- 
sional perspectives on the teaching and learning of writing. 

Stephanie 

Stephanie's talk about her first year of high school teaching reflects the 
writing process approach presented in the teacher education program, 
but the reality of her instruction for low- tracked learners conforms to the 
skills-based school curriculum, which is more in line with her own beliefs 
about these learners. She talks of engaging the students in the processes 
of brainstorming, prewriting activities, and working on multiple drafts, 
but the writing program she puts into place for them emphasizes the 
production of short pieces which respond to teacher-selected topics and 
answers to questions about the literature read in class. She does not 
regularly implement a program of writing where students actively 
engage in the writing process as authors and editors; rather, she chooses 
the assignments and the students work individually in class toward 
fulfilling her requirements. 

Stephanie's teacher-directed and skills-based approach to instruc- 
tion appears, in part, to be a function of her belief that the low-income 
learners she teaches do not have the kinds of life experiences which 
enable them to think abstractly. She explains, "the lower level, the lower 
academic kids who are not part of the mainstream, the White majority 
. . . cannot think abstractly . . . they won't pick up concepts as fast." She 
believes this will impact on their ability to learn to organize their work: 
I mean poor kids aren't familiar with abstract things. Language is a 
fairly abstract art, until it's brought down to letters and words. And 
organization is a fairly abstract thing. If I were to explain the five- 
paragraph essay to a class of corrective kids, I wouldn't expect them to 
get it 

Building on this logic, she argues that low-income learners need to have 
concepts made concrete, so she drills the students on discrete points of 
grammar and usage. Likewise, she focuses on the names of characters 
and the sequence of events in the literature she teaches to these 
students. 

Stephanie did not acknowledge discrepancies between what she had 
been taught and what she practiced; she completed her first year of 
teaching beheving that students in her low-tracked classes were — she 
told the interviewer — "anirials"; they were best suited to the instruction 
she offered and the school sanctioned. She said that fitting into the 
school-determined structure originally made her feel secure: "it gave me 
a guideline to follow. It was helping me plan and see what we'll be doing 
next month and a couple months down the road." Yet, she maintained 
its use "because it gives me direction." Stephanie stated that by the end 
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of her third year of teaching she might wish to modify the school 
curriculum; yet, those modifications she envisioned would be minor, 
such as choosing a different novel than one recommended or moving on 
to the next topic if the current project was working well. Stephanie did 
not question the choices she or those who had developed her school's 
English curricula had made regarding instruction for low-tracked stu- 
dents. 

Scarlett 

Scarletts talk about the teaching of writing also reflected the influence 
of the writing process approach advocated by her teacher education 
program. Like Stephanie, however, her practice was strongly moderated 
by her views of learners. She appeared unable to adapt the process 
approach to middle-school learners unlike herself Therefore, she 
adopted many of the strategies of the students' previous teacher, even 
though these conflicted with her espoused ideals. She said, for example, 
that she did not correct students* written spelling and grammar because 
she wanted them to "get comfortable with their writing. I don't react to 
the grammar because that takes away from the creativity. They won't 
elaborate on their ideas. They'll think grammar and spellingis the most 
important." However, Scarlett did correct grammar and spelling as a 
criteria for grading — although she recognized the discrepancy between 
her beliefs and practices — as it was the students' prior teacher's practice. 
Scarlett also asked students to write in journals — as her program had 
suggested — but, she resorted to requiring a minimal amount of pages to 
be written when students did not respond positively to the opportunity 
she offered. 

Scarlett's difficulty in practicing the pedagogy she espoused is also 
clearly linked to her difficulty in relating to the low-income students of 
color whom she teaches (in the county's school with the highest popula- 
tion of poor learners, most of whom were Black). Scarlett explained: 

I'm from a difTerent background than they are. They're mostly minority, 

Black, and not too wealthy. And I come in dressed like a professional. 

So, oflentimes, I wonder if that is a barrier, a social barrier. 
Further, Scarlett explains that she has had difficulty in adjusting her 
instruction to meet the students' needs. When students had a problem, 
she oflen repeated her explanations and offered a worksheet for practice. 
She did not change the content of lessons, nor did she modify the pacing. 
These practices were in contrast to the suggested strategies made in her 
teacher education program, which had emphasized varying the ap- 
proaches to instruction when one strategy failed. 

Scarlett was not consistently pleased with her teaching and was 
unsure why the curriculum and instruction advocated by her teacher 
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education program did not appear to work with the diverse learners she 
taught. At the end of her first year of teaching, she wondered if she would 
be happier teaching students like herself; perhaps it would be better, she 
said, to teach high school students who were, like she had been, excited 
about becoming writers. 



Like Scarlett and Stephanie, Sena's views of diverse learners as deficient 
learners dominated her teaching practices. Similarly, her views of 
teaching and learning were more compatible with the curriculum and 
instruction of the middle school in which she taught than with her 
teacher education program. She,too, believed that the life experiences 
of poor children are not numerous, varied, or stimulating, like those of 
children from more privileged families. As a consequence, Senabelieved 
that it is difficult for these students to think "abstractly"; therefore they 
need to both be told about the world of which they have little information 
as well as require more "concrete" instructional activities. She observed: 
IVe seen examples of social class differences. [Some] students like 
Laurie today didn't know what an anvil was until I explained it. 
Someone who is wealthier tends to read more, tends to be exposed to 

more, tends to travel more, therefore is exposed to more Poor kids 

aren't familiar with abstract things or don't know certain things about 
a culture. 

If I were to explain a five-paragraph essay to a class of corrective 
[low-achieving] kids, I wouldn't expect them to get it until I made them 
put it together, physically .... I'd probably put a topic sentence on one 
little paper and then details supporting their topic sentence. Shake it 
up in an envelope and throw it at them. And then they'd have to put it 
together and tell me why they put it together the way they did and be 
able to justify their puzzle piecing. So I wouldn't expect them to 
understand it until / [Sena's italics] made it concrete for them. 
The middle-school curriculum Sena practiced differed in fundamen- 
tal ways from that espoused by her program. While the program 
emphasized the need to develop a varied curriculum which responded to 
different learners' needs and encouraged individuals' creativity based on 
their backgrounds and experiences, Sena — in response to a heavy 
workload— developed what were on the surface a standard set of lesson 
plans to use in all of her classes, regardless of students' track. These 
could be construed as egalitarian (with high expectations for all learn- 
ers), yet the plans were neither equitable — taking into account different 
learners' needs and interests — nor standard in a technical way, with all 
learners reading the same materials and completing the same assign- 
ments. Rather, Sena wrote plans which showed the students were con- 
ducting the same work, yet she picked and chose from these activities 
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and modified them in ways which limited the autonomy, expectations, 
and understandings of students of low-income learners and students of 
color, most of whom in her classes were Latino and came to school with 
Spanish as a first language. Observations of Sena's classes indicated 
that many Latino students were angry with her and she with them. 

While Sena was uncomfortable with the amount of planning she was 
expected to conduct for different groups, and modified her instruction to 
reduce this dilemma, she did not evidence discomfort between the 
curriculum she taught and that which she had been encouraged to teach 
by her program. 

Sheila 

Like the other university-educated teachers. Sheila's espoused views of 
pedagogy were influenced by the writing process approach presented in 
the university program and by the pleasure and positive reinforcement 
she had received as a writer. She also experienced difficulties in using 
the process approach with the students whom she taught. There is an 
important difference, however, between Sheila and th e oth er university- 
educated teachers. The writing process approach was effectively imple- 
mented in Sheila's classroom because she had high expectations for all 
of her students; she assumed personal responsibility for her success or 
failure as a teacher, and sought and acquired help in achieving her 
instructional goals. 

While Sheila also taughtin a school with a curriculum emphasizing 
grammar and mechanics and was required to keep similar records of her 
students' accomplishments of these discrete skills, her main instruc- 
tional goal was to put into place a writing program using the process 
approach advocated by her university program. Unsure of how to meet 
both the school's requirements and put into effect her personal and 
professional goals for teaching writing, Sheila sought individual assis- 
tance at the beginning of the year from the county language arts 
supervisor; later in the year, she enrolled in a "how to teach process 
writing" course taught by the supervisor. 

With this support. Sheila was able to negotiate the demands of the 
school curriculum, the university program, and her own beliefs. Sheila 
gave all learners, regardless of skill, the opportunity to write multiple 
drafts, edit their work with peers, and write on self-selected as well as 
teacher-selected topics. She also began an after-school writing club open 
for membership to any student who wished to join and she produced an 
anthology of student writing from her classes for distribution to stu- 
dents, parents, and community members. 
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At the close of her first year of teaching, Sheila felt her biggest 
accomplishment was to have turned students on to composing. She 
observed: 

Fve seen kids who [I was worried] would never write come up with 
beautiful [work]; where they really got honest, beautiful pieces of 
writing. So, Fm very proud, just the fact they've done it. And now I see 
that most of them with a push might be able to get excited about it. If s 
not torture any more. For some it is, but for most, I think they've turned 
on to writing. 

Sheila had believed all students could learn to write; the tmiversity 
program matched her personal pedagogy and she set out to enact those 
perspectives in her classroom. 

The Alternative Route Teachers 

The alternative route teachers began their first year in the classroom 
without formal instruction in the teaching of writing. The perspectives 
which guided them were based upon their own views of what it means to 
write and were highly individual. In the case of Carmen, Chad, and 
Chase, these were mediated through a strong motivation to make 
content meaningful to students. Clark, who shared with Scarlett, Sena, 
and Stephanie a feeling of distance from his students, appeared less 
concerned with students' interests and more concerned with his own 
difficulties with writing as he planned his English curriculum. 

Chad: The Lay Preacher 

Chad had been a lay preacher in his Black community church for many 
years. He believed strongly in the power of the spoken word and that the 
ability to communicate effectively gives individuals the power to im- 
prove their own lives. His personal pedagogy was an orally based 
pedagogy; he aimed to develop students' abilities to choose the right 
words, the right phrases; to be effective communicators. The curriculum 
he developed emphasized "vocabulary — including spelling and the 
meaning of words." He insisted all students learn to use a dictionary as 
a "tool to help them communicate." His goal for all learners, regardless 
of color, income level, or skill with language, was to "empower them, to 
make them see their ability to write is a very, very effective tool to correct 
situations where gross communication may have taken place that might 
affect [their] career." 

Chad's personal beliefs that he could empower students through 
skills of communication were so strong that he challenged the district 
curriculum emphasis on writing that focused on the drafting of text. 
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Chadbelieved so much in the power of the well-chosen word that he spent 
two classes per week with advanced students requiring the learning of 
discrete words and the writing of sentences which illuminated their 
meaning. He continued to teach the advanced English class in this way, 
despite the principal's disapproval, because, he said, "words are power." 
Yet, Chad's beliefs also led him to offer a public speaking class to low- 
achieving seventh and eighth graders. He organized the class around a 
formal debate with a moderator, speakers arguing for and against 
various positions, and final votes by the class. 

Chad's personal pedagogy worked powerfully in some cases — when 
he motivated low-achieving seventh and eighth gpraders to research, 
write, and present their oral arguments to their peers concerning, for 
example, the merits of year-round schooling — ^but, it also failed when he 
engaged the same poor readers in an attempt to sight-read plays aloud 
or when he taught basic vocabulary to an llth-grade honors English 
class. In the latter cases, Chad did not seem to have the ability to judge 
the appropriateness of the pedagogical approach to the specific learners. 

Chase: The Rock Musician 

Chase, an Asian male, was a musician in a rock band and a songwriter 
as well as being a novice teacher. Chase understood the perspectives of 
his low-tracked learners as he had grown up in the same urban neigh- 
borhood as he now taught. While his mother had provided strong 
incentives for his school success, he recognized that many of his students 
lacked such support. Chase understood the dilemmas of poverty and 
strived to give his students both the belief they could succeed in school 
and the skills to do so. 

Chase enjoyed the creative process, 'When you write a song, or you 
write a poem, or an essay, nobody has ever written the same thing ever 
before. And before you wrote it, it didn't exist." Chase desired that all 
his students also feel this way about their writing; he wanted them to 
understand and enjoy writing as a creative process; therefore, he 
developed assignments which drew on their interests in popular culture, 
such as drawing and writing cartoons for an audience of peers. He also 
wanted students to stop thinking about generating^perfect" text in their 
first drafls. He believed students' desires for immediate good results 
needed to be tempered by attention to the process of writing; therefore, 
he tried to break complex activities of revision into a manageable series 
of lessons in which students could more slowly and carefully build 
successful text. He also often drew on the collective strength of his 
diverse students, frequently engaging his writing classes in peer re- 
sponse to one another's work. 
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Chase's personal perspectives on teaching reading and writing were 
strongly influenced by his own experiences in leamin^^ to read, play, and 
write music. Just as a musician works at craftingan itire piece of music 
from a melody, Chase believed he could assist writers of varying skill in 
workingfrom an ideafor a story or essay to developing a whole successful 
text. He did not view learning to read and write as a sequence of skills 
to be mastered; rather he saw them as a composite of skills. Much like 
playing a musical instrument, where one's knowledge of fingering, tone, 
and pitch work together. Chase saw writing as drawing on a complex set 
of knowledge and skills. He believed that instruction for low-skilled 
student writers should focus on activities of composing rather than on 
drill and skill. Chase believed diverse learners could work on developinf^ 
their writing skills as they wrote. 

Carmen: The Mother 

Carmen, a White female in her forties, had been a homemaker, mother, 
and an assistant to her husband in several failed businesses for two 
decades priortoenteringthealtemacive certification program. Carmen's 
personal pedagogy was strongly influenced by her maternal feelings 
towards students. She viewed her role with learners as a parental, 
nurturant one. She wished to have "an impact on kids. Notjustasan 
imparter of information but [to be] some kind of influence in their lives 
as human beings." 

In her first year of teaching, she taught all ninth-grade classes. 
Carmen's goal was to give her students ^he skills to go out and make it 
in the world, to assist students to "'he able to express their ideas and 
feelings in ways that others will be able to understand what they mean," 
whether this was . t "an essay or a letter or to apply for a job or a 
scholarship." These feelings of responsibility for each student's welfare 
led her to use class discussions and individual questioning in almost 
every lesson she taught because she wanted to make sure they all 
understood the activity and would be able to use the knowledge outside 
of the school context. She believed group discussions enhanced students' 
learning because they need actively to transform knowledge in their 
terms in order to understand and remember it. "I think when they 
discuss it . . .," she said, "they remember it longer. They take it in as part 
of their cwn. They get to own the information." 

Carmen's caring approach to teaching led, much to her family's 
displeasure, to her carefully correcting — for hours every week night and 
weekend — every student's piece of writing as well as offering personal 
feedback on their ideas. Further, she graded students on the basis of 
each one's performance, effort, and level of achievement. She also 
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integratedcontemporary themes into the study of literature and into the 
students' writing assignments and discussions. Like most mothers, 
Carmen did not always feel appreciated for the extra efforts she took on 
behalf of her students and this lack of appreciation disturbed her during 
her first year of teaching. 

Clark: The Aspiring Scriptwriter 

Clark, a middle-class White male in his forties, had come to the city years 
earlier tobecome a screenwriterandhadbeen involved as a volunteer for 
several years with a public television station. Since his scripts were not 
purchased, he had owned a trucking company in the years prior to 
entering the alternative certification program. He described his own 
writing as "scriptive . . . taking events I've experienced personally and 
trying to recreate them on paper so that someone else will enjoy reading 
if His personal pedagogy was strongly influenced by the struggle to put 
his ideas on paper. Likewise, he described his goals for teaching writing 
as assisting students in being able to ^'witness an event and then de scribe 
the event so that the reader can imagine it, because as human beings we 
have an ongoing movie in our head." 

Because Clark often had difficulty in putting his own script on paper 
and audiotaped his ideas for later transcription, he believed this would 
also help students. When he encountered two low-achieving boys who 
were reluctant writers, he requested they audiotape and transcribe their 
conversation about a local baseball team. While they enjoyed the taping, 
the boys found the transcription was difficult and tedious and they were 
reluctant to continue the project. 

In the second semester, Clark used radio plays in his instruction. He 
believed that by developing low-tracked students' listening skills, he 
could help them develop their writing skills. He was, however, unable 
to clearly articulate this pedagogy, and although they enjoyed listening 
to the plays, both Clark and the students were uncertain of how to draw 
on the plays to improve their writing skills. Despite his attempts to make 
writing meaningful and enjoyable for his students, his inability to 
articulate the links between his ideas and student writing activities and 
his skepticism that students were working hard at learning led Clark to 
fall back on chalk and talk and drill and practice worksheets for his low- 
tracked classes. Clark had few strategies to use when his personal 
pedagogy failed and resorted to blaming the students for lack of motiva- 
tion related to their social class, race, and ethnicity. 
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Discussion 



This paper examines the relative influence of professional education and 
personal perspectives on the instructional practices of beginning teach- 
ers trained in traditional and alternative routes to teacher certification. 
The findings demonstrate that, in both groups, the personal perspectives 
of novice teachers exert a powerful influence on their professional 
practice. Professional training or school context appeared to be influen- 
tial when they were compatible with these personal beliefs. 

Three of the four university-educated beginning teachers, Scarlett, 
Sena, and Stephanie, developed a clear understandingof their program's 
subject-specific pedagogy for writing, but were unable to adapt this to 
students unlike themselves. These beginning teachers focused on the 
social and cultural behavioral differences between themselves and their 
students and found the source for students' low achievement in the 
students' family backgrounds and social class positions. Their beliefs 
about the learning styles of low-income students and learners of color 
influenced the teachers' instructional decisions and practice more than 
their pedagogical content knowledge about how students learn to write. 

Previous authors have argued that the effects of teacher education 
programs are "washed out" because beginning teachers are quickly 
socialized into a prevailing school practice very different fi*om the 
pedagogical approaches espoused by their university programs (see 
Zeichner & Tabachnick, 1981 for a discussion). Some may argue that 
Scarlett, Sena, and Stephanie were overwhelmed by the culture of the 
schools in which they taught. However, these three university -educated 
teachers appear more comfortable with the schools' skills-based cur- 
ricula than the university's process approach because it represents a 
better fit with their personal perspectives on teaching and learning. It 
is Sheila, whose views about learners are consonant with the program, 
who manages to implement the university's approach to teaching writ- 
ing within the confines of the schooVs curriculum. These findings seem 
supportive of Zeichner and Tabachnick's (1985) argument that in most 
cases, teacher education students never accommodate to the university 
program's perspectives, but take from the program, or refine through it, 
the knowledge and skills that fit with their personal point of view. 

The alternative route program, in contrast, did not provide teacher 
candidates with a subject-specific pedagogy for the teaching of writing. 
The instructional strategies Chad, Chase, Carmen, and Clark brought 
to the teaching of writing, therefore, developed alonj^^ idiosyncratic lines. 
Because this pedagoj]ry was personal, however, these beginning teachers 
did not appear t> have developed independent criteria by which to 



evaluate the effectiveness of their instructional strategies. The main 
sources of the alternative route teachers' approaches to teaching writing 
were their own personal experiences as writers and as human beings. 
These experiences provided very powerful sources of instructional rep- 
resentations and became the aspects of writing instruction focused upon 
by the alternative route teachers. 

The cases of the alternative route teachers demonstrate that indi- 
viduals do develop coherent pedagogical approaches based on their 
personal experiences. At times, these approaches are similar to profes- 
sionally based, subject-specific pedagogies. For example. Chase, the 
rock group member, appeared intuitively to adopt the process approach 
to teaching writing and justified this on the basis of his song-writing 
experiences. The main challenges for these candidates are their abilities 
to step outside of their personal perspectives and to develop criteria to 
evaluate the appropriateness of their instructional approach. The most 
striking differences between these two groups of teachers lay in their 
abilities to relate to the interests and needs of the diverse learners in 
their classrooms. 

Conclusion 

We echo Martin Haberman's concerns that 

teacher education can be most readily improved by making teacher 
training moro available to more experienced, older constituencies. This 
is a most vital need as we consider the needs of urban schools and the 
competencies required of teachers to work with low-income children 
and children who represent language and racial minorities. It takes 
somebodys to make somebodys; nobodys don't make somebodys. Those 
still engaged in the struggle to develop their own identities are the last 
people we should seek to place as teachers with children and youth who 
need confident, competent role models. (1991, p. 285) 
In the teachers we studied in the alternate route to teacher certification, 
we found individuals who held dispositions towards diverse urban 
youths which combined hopefulness with high expectations for learning 
and achievement. This was not true in all cases, yet was more apparent 
in these older, more mature individuals, some of whom were also persons 
of color, than with the young. White females, persons who are represen- 
tative of those being prepared to teach today in the United States. 

We acknowledge that while the alternate route teachers frequently 
taught in ways that enhanced the knowledge and skills of students 
across the spectrum of learners, they also failed to do so at times. This 
occurred, for example, when Chad taught discrete vocabulary drills to 
academically talented 1 1th graders. We also acknowledge the ability of 
some young, recently graduated teachers to respond to the needs of 
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diverse students; the university-educated teacher Sheila exemplifies 
such a case. However, we join Martin Kaberman in calling for greater 
attention to the need to recruit and prepare individuals for teacher 
certification who are "somebodys," mature individuals with a variety of 
life and work experiences on which to draw when confronting the 
challenges of classroom life, individuals who hold critical aspects of 
pedagogical content knowledge — ^knowledge about and dispositions to- 
wards diverse learners — that will enable them to meet the needs of a 
growing population of youths of varied racial, ethnic, lang^ge, and 
socioeconomic backgrounds in the United States. 
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The mathematics tasks in traditional elementary school class- 
rooms have been harshly criticized by mathematics educators and 
others hoping to reform mathematics instruction in the United States 
(National Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 1989; National Research 
Council, 1989; Romberg & Carpenter, 1986). Typical classroom tasks, it 
is argued, treat mathematics as senseless rules and procedures to be 
memorized and practiced by students without much thought as to the 
meaning of the symbols on which they are based. The tasks do not focus 
enough on how mathematical procedures can be applied in the solving of 
problems or on treating mathematics as something that should make 
sense instead of being accepted as true simply because the teacher says 
so. Mathematics educators want students to have instead experiences 
that will help them come to view mathematics as a set of powerful and 
flexible tools for thinking and solving problems (e.g., National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, 1989). They want students to have opportu- 
nities to explore mathematical ideas in more rich and open-ended ways 
than is typical in most elementary classrooms. But how can these 
desired features be incorporated in to mathematics classrooms thathave 
a long-standing culture of viewing teaching as telling and mathematics 
as consisting of computational skills? 

In this paper, I describe three dimensions of classroom tasks that 
seem especially important for thinking about teaching mathematics for 
understanding. I then describe brief episodes from the classrooms of two 
elementaryschool teachers who are attempting to move beyond teaching 
mathematics as isolated computation by emphasizing student under- 
standing and problem solving. These cases provide sites for illustrating 
the dimensions of tasks and for raising important questions about 
teaching mathematics for understanding. 
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Some Important Dimensions of Mathematical Tasks 



One of the most fundamental criticisms of traditional mathematics 
instruction is that it treats mathematics as sets of arbitrary and isolated 
rules and procedures for students to learn. There is little in most 
traditional mathematics tasks to help students view mathematics as 
something that can and should make sense. This concern that math- 
ematics should be something that students can understand and make 
sense of is a central part of current reform rhetoric (National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics, 1989; National Research Council, 1989) but 
the idea is certainly not new. Brownell (1928), for example, criticized 
associationist models of mathematics learning (Thomdike, 1922), argu- 
ing that the emphasis in learning mathematics shouldbeon understand- 
ing. More recently, scholars have argued in various ways that students 
shouldbe making sense of mathematics. Some (e.g., Resnick, L. B., 1986, 
1987; Ginsburg, 1983) have argued that students need opportunities to 
build better links between the formal mathematics they learn in school 
and the informal mathematics they have learned with understanding in 
out-of-school settings. Others (e.g., Cobb, 1988; SteflFe, 1988) have urged 
focusing on the meanings that individual students construct in interac- 
tion with their physical and social environments. Still others (e,g,, 
Nesher, 1989) have argued that understandingmathematicsisamatter 
of developing cognitive representations for the semantics or meanings of 
the symbols of formal mathematics. All these perspectives view math- 
ematics as Su*iicching that should make sense to students, rather than 
something that is arbitrary and unconnected. Three features of math- 
ematics tasks seem important to consider as a way of unpacking the 
extent to which they foster sense-making in various ways. 

Authority for What is True 

Viewingmathematics as somethingthat should make sense involves 
shifting away from the assumption that particular mathematical ideas 
or solutions are true or correct simply because the teacher says they are 
correct or because solutions match those found in the answer key of the 
textbook. In other words, the authority for what is true needs to shift 
away from the teacher and the textbook and to the sense-making 
capabilities of the students. While many scholars agree that traditional 
mathematics instruction places far too much authority in the teacher 
and the textbook, they disagree about where the authority should lie and 
how it should be shifted. For example, Nesher (1989) argues for creating 
carefully designed embodiments or learning systems (microworlds) 
which represent important mathematical ideas so that children can use 
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them as the authority for what is correct Lampert (1988) and Ball (1988, 
1990) argue that authority should be shifted to individual and group 
efforts at sense-making by modelling classroom discourse after dis- 
course in the mathematics community. That is, students should engage 
in mathematical arguments with one another to convince one another 
and themselves about what is reasonable or correct. 

Thus there are different ways to shift the authority for what is 
considered correct away from the teacher. But what is important in 
thinking about instructional tasks is considering what they imply about 
the locus of this authority. Are tasks structured in ways that the only 
way students have of knowing whether the solution to a problem is 
acceptable is that the teacher says it is right? Or are students expected 
to give justifications for answers or describe the reasoning in ways that 
suggest that there are means other than a statement of "right" or 
"wrong" by the teacher that will allow one to make a judgment about a 
solution's validity? 

Convergence/Divergence 

A related dimension of mathematical tasks is the extent to which 
they are convergent or divergent. Traditional instructional tasks are 
often criticized as beingoverly convergent (i.e., one right answer and one 
right way to complete the task). The teacher usually has a particular 
answer in mind and works to get students to come to that answer. In 
contrast, mathematics educators argue, instructional tasks should af- 
ford opportunities for students to engage and reflect on the problem 
solvingand mathematical thinkingthathelps them come to a reasonable 
answer. Students should come to see that there are often multiple 
equally valid ways to approach solving aparticular problem and different 
ways of thinking of various mathematical ideas. But arguing for more 
divergent tasks should not be taken as an anythinggoes position. While 
there may be multiple solutions to a problem, some solutions are 
mathematically acceptable and others are not. Dealing with divergent 
thinking while still holding to the notion that there are mathematically 
powerful and accepted ways of thinking can be a difficult tension to 
negotiate in the classroom, as we shall see in the cases below. 

Visibility of Students' Thinking 

Finally, a i elated criticism of tasks in much current mathematics 
instruction is th at they do not allow for students' thinking to be visible. 
Students' responses are often restricted to verbal or written responses 
that do not reveal the thinking leading to their answers. But, if as is 
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suggested by current cognitive theories of learning and instruction (e.g., 
Glaser, 1984; Norman, 1980; Resnick, R.L., 1985), students actively 
interpret and modify what they learn from instruction, rather than 
passively absorbing information presented by a teacher, their ways of 
thinking and making sense of instruction must become a more central 
part of instruction. Onlyby somehow making students' thinking visible, 
for example through their explanations or written work, can teachers 
and students become more aware of what they are learning. 

These three dimensions of classroom mathematics tasks — author- 
ity, convergence/ divergence, and visibility of student thinking — serve as 
a frame for thinking about the two cases of mathematics teaching 
presented in the remainder of the paper. Each of the cases depicts a 
teacher who in one way or another is trying to move beyond the teaching 
of mathematics as isolated computational skills. 

Case I: Susan Meadows^ 

Susan Meadows teaches second grade in a large suburban school district 
in California. Her school serves a diverse population, both in terms of 
socioeconomic status and race. The district in which she teaches has 
recently adopted Open Court's/JeaZ Math (Willoughby, Bereiter, Hilton, 
& Rubinstein, 1987) as its elementary school mathematics textbook and 
expects all teachers to follow the text closely. District personnel selected 
Real Math because they viewed it as consistent with the state's math- 
ematics framework, which calls for an emphasis on teachingmathematics 
for understanding. Real Math is quite different than most basal math- 
ematics texts, with an emphasis on a variety of real-world applications 
and opportunities for students to reflect upon mathematical ideas as 
well as providing more traditional practice in computational algorithms 
(see Remillard, 1990, for a review of Real Math and other mathematics 
texts). This is Meadows' first year using the new textbook and she likes 
its emphasis on problem solving, but is still not comfortable with all 
aspects of it. She has been told by district personnel to follow the book 
closely this year — to give it a chance — even though it seems quite 
different in some ways to what she has done before. 

have been examining Susan Meadows' mathematics teaching as part of 
a study of policy and practice in California being conducted by researchers from 
the Center for the Learning and Teaching of Elementary Subjects and the 
National Center for Research on Teacher Education (Cohen et al., 1990). This 
research is highly collaborative and my thinking about Meadows' teaching has 
been shaped by my colleagues on lat project: Deborah Ball, David Cohen, Ruth 
Heaton, Penelope Peterson, Dick Prawat, Janine Remillard, Nancy Wiemers, 
and Suzanne Wilson. The teachers* names, Susan Meadows and Jane Nielsen, 
are fictitious. 
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The part of a lesson I describe here involves a Thinking Story" from 
the book Measuring Bowser that accompanies the Real Math text. 
Thinking Stories are narratives filled with questions and problems of 
various sorts that students are to reflect upon and discuss as the teacher 
reads the story. The stories often include questions intended more as 
sites for discussion for various important mathematical ideas than as 
opportunities to lead students to learn particular strategies or to give 
particular answers. In other words, the tasks they pose provide oppor- 
tunities for divergence and visibility of student thinking. 

On the day I observed, as soon as the Pledge of Allegiance and 
announcements were over, Meadows had students go to the back of the 
room to sit on the floor to listen to a story from the Thinking Stories book. 
Students went to the rug area to sit as Meadows called them by tables. 
Meadows read a story in which Mr. Sleeby needs to paint a room. He does 
not want to do it, so Mrs. Nosho suggests that he do half the job one day 
and the second half the next. Meadows continued reading: 

''Half the job each day," said Mr. Sleeby. "That sounds like an 

excellent idea. Fm going to try it. I think 111 start today with painting 

the walls in this room." 

"Good luck," said Mrs. Nosho. Til be back in a week, and I expect 

111 find this house in much better shape if you follow my advice and do 

half a job every day." 

Mr. Sleeby got out paint, brushes, and a roller, and he started 

painting the walls in that room. How many walls should he paint 

the first day if he is going to do half the job? (Willoughby et al., 

1985, p. 57) 

At this point, Meado vvs called on Mark, who said, "two." Meadows 
responded, "good"* and continued reading. The story went on to say that 
Mr. Sleeby did paint two walls because half of the four walls to be painted 
is two. But on the next day Mr. Sleeby figured he had two walls to paint 
and he was going to do half, so he painted one of the walls. Meadows read, 
'^Doyou think that is what Mrs. Nosho meant?** Lisa said, "He's already 
done two, and there's two more to do, so he should have painted two." 
Meadows said "hmm," in a noncommittal way, sounding as if she might 
not have understood what Lisa had said. Meadows then read the next 
question from the book: "What should Mr. Sleeby have done instead?" 
(note that Lisa just answered this question) and called on Samuel, who 
said Mr. Sleeby should have painted two walls. Meadows said, "okay" 
and asked if anyone else had other ideas. Different students volunteered: 
"painted a whole wall," "painted all the walls at one time," and "doing 
half the paint on both walls."* Meadows accepted each of these in turn 
with a noncommittal *^mm,'* (jxceptthe last, which s' e repeated. There 
was no discussion of the various alternatives or of which might be more 
or less appropriate. 




Meadows then said, "Okay, let me give you a problem, see who's 
really thinkingtoda/'andread the followingproblem: "Mr. Sleeby— now 
think of this in your mind like you're drawing a picture — Mr. Sleeby 
wanted to build a fence that was three meters long in his backyard. He 
built one meter the first day. The next day he built half as much as the 
day before. And the next day he built half as much as that. Is the fence 
finished?" Meadows called on Carol, who said, "no." Without comment. 
Meadows read the next question: "Does Mr. Sleeby have more or less 
thaii one meter to build?" and called on Brian who responded, "less.** 
Meadows asked for other answers, getting "one meter" and "more," at 
which point she asked, "Why do you say more?" The student said 
something about doing only half as much as the day before which was 
only half a meter. Without commenting on this explanation Meadows 
called on another student, Joe: "What was your idea?" Joe respuiided, 
"He has about one meter to go because he did two days of a half meter." 
Again, Meadows made no comments on the student's response, but had 
Kim come up to the board to "draw me a long line, and divide it into three 
parts." Kim drew a line, to which she added sides and a bottom to make 
a rectangle: 



Meadows said, "And let's pretend this is the fence, and it's three meters 
long. Now can you divide it into three parts?" Kim drew 3 dividing lines 
into it, resulting in 4 parts: 



Other students mumbled, one saying, "that's four," prompting Kim to 
look at her drawing a moment, then erase the fourth part: 



Kim started to add another dividing line in the third section when 
Meadows directed her to count the parts. Kim counted the parts and, 
with prompting from Meadows, decided she had enough. (Note that 
what Meadows refers to as parts are the individual meters making up 
the three meters of the fence to be built. The slipperiness of the language 
Meadows uses with this representation is potentially problematic, but is 
not the focus of this analysis.) At this point. Meadows said, "Let's 
pretend that this is the fence, and it's three meters long. Alright, listen 
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to the problem and she's [Kim] going to draw in what the problem says. 
Okay, he has a fence that's three meters long in his back yard. He built 
one meter the first day. Alright, shade in one meter the first day.'' Kim 
shaded in the first section of the picture: 



Meadows then read the next sentence of the problem: "The next day, he 
built half as much as the day before," and asked Kim what she should do, 
but Kim was not sure. Mrs. Meadows asked others for help and Donna 
stood up and shaded half of the second section: 




Meadows asked, "How many agree?" and about half of the students 
raised their hands. Meadows summarized what Donna did by saying, 
"So he did half as much. That means half of that one " Meadows 
continued reading the problem: "And the next day, he built half as much 
as that." Samuel came up and shaded a fourth of the middle section: 




Meadows asked how many agreed and about a third of the students 
raised their hands. At this point, Meadows tried to get the students to 
identify the section that Samuel just shaded as a fourth: "Here's a whole 
part [points to first shaded section representing one meter]. Here's half 
of th at whole part [pointing] , the next day. And then th ere's a? how much 
here? [pointing to the small shaded area representing one fourth meter]" 
Students responded with various answers; two or three seemed to be 
saying "fourth." Teacher asked leadingly, "Half of a half would be?" and 
students responded with "fourth" and "whole." Teacher proclaimed, "a 
fourth! Right!" and drew a "pizza pie" divided into halves, then fourths: 




As she drew, Meadows asked, "Half of a half, we're dividing it into?" 
Students responded with "fourths" to which Meadows said, "Same thing 
with a fence," and went on to read the next problem: 
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Mr. Sleeby started reading a book — Now think of a book in your mind. 
The first day he read for two hours. The next day he read half as long. 
The next day he read half as long as that. Did he finish reading the book 
on the third day? 

Meadows commented, "Now, they're going to try to trick you on this one," 
and called on Morgan, who said "y^s." Meadows then asked, "How many 
think yes?" (about half of the students raised their hands); "How many 
think no?" (about half raised their hands), and "How many think they 
don't know?" (about two raised their hands). Mrs. Meadows asked 
Samuel why he said "don't know" and Samuel explained, "I forgot how 
long the book taked [sic] to read," to which Meadows responded, "Right! 
They didn't tell us everything, did they? They didn't tell how many 
pages, right. So we don't know, we really don't know. So they kind of 
tricked us on that one." 

At this point, about 15 minutes afler they started. Meadows had the 
students go back to their seats and she moved to the front of the room 
where she led the students through a page on fraction s in their textbook. 

Comments on Case 1 

This episode from Susan Meadows' mathematics lesson illustrates 
some important difficulties teachers face as they try to alter the tasks in 
their classrooms. The task as presented in the book seems directed 
toward having students make sense of t^ j situation presented — to 
reflect on the problems Mr. Sleeby created for himselfby his misinterpre- 
tation of Mrs. Nosho's suggestion of doing half a job each day. There are 
a wealth of important mathematical ideas here concerning limits and 
density that might be explored. But whereas Meadows seems to accept 
the notion that the questions in the book might have more than one 
answer — she seeks and readily accepts the contributions of different 
students — she does not seem to have available ways to help the students 
think about which contributions are reasonable and which are not. For 
example, when asking what Mr. Sleeby should have done instead of 
painting one wall on the second day. Meadows accepted both reasonable 
and unreasonable student responses with the same noncommittal "hmm" 
and then went on to the next problem. Later in the lesson, when talking 
about what fraction of a meter offence had been built each day. Meadows 
was quick to accept and reinforce correct answers of students, an d to lead 
them toward the desired response. In terms of convergence/divergence. 
Meadows seems to be caught at one extreme or the other — either 
accepting any response or guiding students to one particular response. 
In terms of authority for what is mathematically correct or reasonable. 
Meadows seems to have available only the alternative of establishing 
truth by proclamation; she can tell students whether their answers are 
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right or their solution appropriate, but she does not seem to have 
available ways of shifting the authority for what is reasonable to the 
students. Thus, she is left with no way to deal with questions for which 
the textbook suggests "answers will vary." 

Case II: Jane Nielson 

Jane Nielson teaches first grade in a culturally diverse school in 
Michigan. She puts a premium on getting students to think, arguing 
that young children are capable of and enjoy thinking about abstract 
ideas. The lesson described here took place on an April morning, just 
after a discussion about homonyms. The students were clustered around 
Nielson on the carpet as she began to tell a story about a woman who 
owned a bicycle repair shop. The woman in the bicycle repair shop, 
Nielson explained, needed to order tires to replace the ones she sold. 
So every night she sat down and looked at her receipts. Well, she found 
that five people had brought in bicycles — weVe talking two- wheelers, 
not tricycles — ^five people had brought in bicycles that needed two new 
tires. You know usually just one of them goes, but these people needed 
two new tires. Five people brought in bicycles that each needed two new 
tires. So, she^s saying, "Okay now let's see, I used this many tires, so 
I need to order more tires from the factory to replace those How many 
tires did she replace and repair? 

Nielson called on Laura, whose hand had gone up instantly. Laura 
said, ''She needs to have 10 of them." Nielson asked how Laura figured 
that out so quickly, to which Laura replied, "*cause I know 5 equals [sic] 
5 is 10 and that there's five people coming in, so I knew it would be 10." 
As Laura spoke, Nielson wrote on the board: 

5 
±5 
10 

She asked Laura, *T3ecause, were you thinking this [points to top 5] is the 
front tire and this [points to bottom 5] is the back tire?" Laura nodded 
her head, and Nielson asked Billy how he had figured it out. Billy said 
he did it the same way, to which Nielson responded with mock surprise 
and asked if anybody figured it out a different way. Several more 
students said they did it the same way as Laura, until Ken volunteered: 
^'S plus 2 equals 10." Nielson responded questioningly, "Yes, but what 
does 8 plus 2 have to do with 5 bicycles. Ken? Could you help me 
understand that?" When Ken did not answer, Nielson proceeded to draw 
a bicycle on the board, saying, ''Okay that's one person's bicycle. How 
many tires, Ken, did that person pick up?" Ken responded appropriately 




with "2;" Nielson wrote a 2 under the bicycle. Then she drew another 
bicycle, saying, "Ok, let's see, there's another person that came in ... . 
How many tires, now? How many more tires. Angel?"* to which Angel 
responded "2." Nielson wrote another 2 under the second bicycle and a 
4- in between the two 2s, saying "2, so now we have 2 plus 2. How many 
have we used?" After another student responded, "4," Nielson continued 
to draw bicycles. After drawing a total of 4 bicycles, she stopped and 
asked whether they were finished. One of the students said that no, five 
peoplebroughtin bicycles, so Nielson drewafifth bicycle. Shethen said, 
"So this picture is 2 plus 2 plus 2 plus 2 plus 2," simultaneously writing 
to the side of her bicycle picture: 

2+2+2+2+2 

She then counted the 2s in her number sentence, saying "one person, two, 
three, four, five equals?" She waited a moment for several students to 
raise their hands, calling on one who answered "10," and Nielson 
completed her number sentence by writing =10. Then just below, she 
wrote 

5+5=10 

As Nielson wrote, she said, "The way Laura and Billy did it, they thought 
[pointing to front tires of bicyclesl 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 front tires [writes 5 + ] plus 
[pointing] 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 back tires [writes 5=] and that equals 10. Are both 
ways ok?" Several students said yes. 

At this point Nielson reached to get some large sheets of paper to 
hand out for the next problem, but called on Alex, who had his hand up. 
Alex came up to the board and said he thought of counting 2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 
pointing to each bicycle ashe counted. Nielson commented, "It is in a way 
counting by 2s isn't it?" 

Nielson then proceeded to describe the next problem, speaking 
deliberately to signal to students the need to pay careful attention: 
"Now, I'm going to give you a little different problem. Listen carefully. 
This time it's not going to be a bicycle repair shop. It's going to be a car 
store, or a tire store that sells tires for cars. How many tires on each car, 
Nigel?" Nigel responded, "four," and Nielson continued: 

Four. The person that owns the tire store for cars sits down at night, just 
like the lady in the bicycle repair shop. And figures out what he has sold. 
He's sitting down at the end of the day, seven people have brought in 
sevencars. Andall seven cars neededfournewtires. I want you to draw 
a picture and then write a number sentence, or two number sentences. 
Tell me how many tires he sold that day. Seven cars, four tires each 
[holds up four fingers]. Please don'tforgetyournameon the back. Draw 
a picture and write a mathematical sentence for it. 
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Nielson handed out the newsprint to students, who went to work on 
the problem at their desks, arranged in clusters to form '^tables" of four 
to six students. Most of the students conferred a bit about the task before 
getting started. As the students started to work, Nielson wrote the 
problem on the board: 




Tire Store 



7 cars 

4 tires each 



How many? 



As the students worked on their drawings and number sentences, 
Nielson circulated about the room, pausing to question students about 
what they were doing and to provide guidance when needed. The 
students knew they needed to have Nielson see their work when they 
were finished before placing it in the basket for completed assignments. 
In most cases Nielson had each student explain his or her drawing and 
accompanying number sentences. 

Three of the interactions Nielson h ad with students help clarify how 
she conceived of and structured the task for students. At one point 
sh ortly after students had begun to work on the car tire problem, Nielson 
went over to four girls at a table and said. 

Ok. Now, explain to me how you g^rls are doing this, because I don't 
understand your drawings. What are you thinking of here? You Ye 
thinking seven cars with four tires each, so I don't quite understand why 
you have one, two, three, four, five, six, seven inside this circle here 
[pointing to one girl's drawing]. Could you explain it to me? 
When the girls were unable to explain, Nielson said, "Do you think 
you need new papers to start again?" The girls responded, "yes," and 
Nielson took their papers as she said, "I do too, because one of you did it 
and I think the rest of you , , , [implied: copied what she did]. It's 
important to thi ik for yourself, isn't it? Thinking for yourself is very 
important. Now think seven cars, each with four new tires." At that 
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point the girls got right to work on their new papers without discussing 
with one another. All of them ultimately completed the problem to 
Nielson's satisfaction. 

A second example is Nielsen's interaction with Tony. Tony's drawing 
looked approximately like this when Nielson first walked over to his seat 
to talk about his work: 



Nielson asked Tony to explain his picture to her and Tony responded, 
"These are the tires [pointing to the 28 dots] and these are the ones 
buying the tires \ pointing to the 7 larger dots]." Nielson then asked, 
"How are you going to let me know which ones go with which ones?*' Tony 
started to write **tires*' and "cars" next to the dots and Nielson com- 
mented, "Oh, you're goingto label your circles. All right." She then went 
on to talk to another student. A bit later, when Tony showed his 
completed work to Nielson she said, "Okay, Tony 1 want you to explain 
this to me, because I'm not quite sure about this." Tony explained, 
"These are the cars in line [points to the 7 dots in lower circle] and they're 
coming, they're taking 4 tires at a time [points to dots in upper circle]." 
Nielson asked Tony how he knew how many dots to draw, and Tony 
explained that he held up a finger for each 4 dots to keep track as he 
counted them. Nielson commented, "Oh, that was a good way to do it," 
and handed Tony's paper back so he could put it in the basket. 

Nielson's interactiori with Tony illustrates how she got a student to 
explain a solution strategy that was acceptable but not the strategy the 
teacher envisioned. Her interaction with Nigel illustrates atypical (for 
her) way of dealing with an unacceptable solution strategy. When 
Nielson approached Nigel, his paper looked roughly like this: 



Tony 





Buy Tires 
Here 
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Nielson asked, "Ok, tell me how you did it, Nigel," to which he responded, 
"I went 18 plus 12 equals 28 [pointing to number sentence]," Nielson 
asked Nigel to show where the 18 was in the drawing, Nigel started to 
count the tires in top row of cars, but realized that there were not 18. 
Nielson queried, "Do you see why Fm confused?" and Nigel nodded his 
head, yes. Nielson directed Nigel to cross out the 18 *v 12 = 28, which he 
did. She pointed to the first car and said, "Okay, how many tires are 
here? and Nigel responded, "4." Nielson directed Nigel to write a 4, She 
pointed to each car in turn an d Nigel wrote +4 for each car. After pointing 
to each of the cars for which Nigel had written 44-44-4+4+44-4+4, Nielson 
pointed to the 4s ard counted, "one, two, three, four, five, six, seven" and 
asked, "Is that how many you need?" Nigel did not respond and Nielson 
asked, "How many cars do you have?" at which point Nigel wrote an 
equal sign, implying that he had written enough 4s: 

4+4+4+4+4+4+4= 

Nielson asked, "Okay, and what does it equal?" to which Nigel responded 
"28 " as he wrote 28 at the end of his number sentence. Satisfied with 
Nigel's addition number sentence, Nielson then took Nigel's pencil and 
asked, "How many groups of 4 do you have? How many groups of 4?" as 
she wrote: 

x4 = 28 

Nigel responded questioningly, "7?" Nielson confirmed, "7 groups of 4," 
writing 7 to complete the number sentence she had written: 

7 X 4 = 28 

She continued, "I see that you were trying to write a multiplication 
sentence down here [pointing to the NigeVs 4 x 7 = 28] Okay. Put your 
name on it," She then left Nigel to go to another student. 
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Comments on Case 2 



Jane Nielson structured the tasks in this lesson in ways that 
permitted students to express their thinking and solution strategies — 
to make student thinking visible. In the group interaction about the 
bicycle problem, she asked Laura how she gother answer of 10 tires and 
she asked Ken how he thought 8 plus 2 was related to the five bicycles. 
In her interactions with individual students as they worked on the car 
tire problem, Nielson routinely asked students to explain the reasoning 
behind what they drew and wrote on their papers, as evidenced by the 
three examples described above. In addition, the task for the car tire 
problem required students to draw a picture to show how they solved the 
problem — another way of making their solution strategies visible. 

Through her structuring of the tasks and response to students, 
Nielson also conveyed the message that there are multiple ways to think 
of problems and that it is acceptable to solve problems in different ways 
as long as they make sense mathematically. This expectation of 
divergence showed up, for example, when she asked for the different 
ways students solved the bicycle problem and wrote both 2+2+2+2+2=10 
and 5+5= 10 to represent different strategies, pointing out that both were 
acceptable ways of solving the problem. As students showed her their 
wri^-ten work on the car tire problem, Nielson accepted different number 
i .iitences, drawings, and explanations, as long as they made sense 
mathematically. Her interaction with Tony was a good illustration of 
this acceptance: Tony's drawing did not immediately make sense to 
Nielson as a reasonable solution to the car tire problem, but she accepted 
and praised his verbal explanation of the counting strategy he used to 
keep track of how many groups of four he had. 

When students offered explanations that did not make sense 
mathematically, however, Nielson became quite convergent in her 
interaction — shifting to the pattern of leading the student through a 
particular explanation. This happened, for example, when Ken offered 
8 plus 2 equals 10 as a solution strategy for the bicycle problem and when 
Nigel offered 18+12=28 as a solution of the car tire problem. In both 
cases, Nielson led the student step by step through a more acceptable 
solution strategy. So, Nielson accepts and encourages divergent solution 
strategies, but only if they are mathematically reasonable; if they are 
not, she models or leads the student through an acceptable strategy. 
This contrasts with Susan Meadows, who accepted both reasonable and 
possibly unreasonable responses when she was eliciting divergent re- 
sponses, then becoming quite converf^ent in modeling a particular 
solution regardless of whether students were thinking ofthe problem in 
a mathematically recs*.onable way. 
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This episode in Jane Nielsen's classroom raises interesting ques- 
tions about where the authority for what is mathematically true or 
acceptable liesin her instructional tasks. Hers is clearly not a classroom 
in which students are expected to accept mathematical solutions or 
procedures as being correct or acceptabk- simply because there is a right 
way to do things. The fact that students are expected to explain their 
responses suggests thatinthis classroom mathematics should be viewed 
as something that can and should make sense. At the same time, Nielson 
clearly gives her stamp of approval on particular ways of thinking, and 
provides these ways of thinking if students are having difficulty or do not 
come up with them on their own. 

Revisiting the Features of Mathematics Tasks 

These two cases provide a glimpse of the complexity of teaching math- 
ematics in powerful ways. Susan Meadows and Jane Nielson both want 
their students to be able to do more than carry out computational 
algorithms efficiently. They want their students to develop more 
powerful understandings of mathematics and the ability to solve prob- 
lems. The mathematics tasks in their classrooms reflect these goals. 
Meadows has chosen to use the Thinking Story activity from her 
district's new textbook on the groimds that faithfully carrying out the 
textbook's activities will foster mathematical imderstanding in her 
students. Nielson has devised mathematics activities that involve 
problem solving and the representing of mathematical solutions in 
various ways. The three features of mathematics tasks with which I 
began ^this paper have provided a useful lens for examining these 
classroom activities more closely. I close the paper by revisiting these 
three features looking across the two cases. 

Authority for What is True 

There is widespread agreement among those calling for changes in 
the way mathematics is taught that we do not want students to view 
mathematics as an arbitrary set of rules to be accepted solely on the 
authority of teacher or textbook (National Council of Teachers of Math- 
ematics, 1989; National Research Council, 1989). We want students to 
view mathematics as something that makes sense and for them to be able 
to make judgments about what is mathematically reasonable. But it is 
not so clear how such a shift should occur in classrooms, nor what sorts 
of resources teachers would need to make the shifts. The cases in this 
paper shed light on the issue of authority in diff^erent ways. 

The example from Susan Meadows' teachingillustratedhow ch anges 
in classroom tasks, without accompanying changes in more fundamen- 
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tal assumptions and beliefs, can fall short of engaging students in 
meaningful interactions about mathematics. Meadows tried to faith- 
fully implement the discussion-oriented activity in her new textbook. 
She asked the questions in the teachers' guide and let students offer 
various responses. But she lacked a perspective on mathematical 
authority or an understanding of the mathematical ideas involved that 
would enableher to support her students in actively making sense of the 
problems they were discussing. She seemed not to have the resources to 
deal constructively with the divergent student responses evoked by the 
textbook's questions. Not having an alternative to simply declaring 
answers correct or incorrect, Meadows appeared to be caught between 
the extremes of anything goes and simply telling knowledge to her 
students. 

In contrast, Jane Nielson has clearly tried to shift some of the 
authority for what is reasonable or correct to her students. She expects 
students to offer explanations of their responses and solution strategies, 
requiring that the mathematics makes sense to her and to them. At the 
same time, Nielson maintains clear control over which explanations and 
solutions get accepted as reasonable. She does not hesitate to tell 
students their explanations do or do not make sense. She has struck a 
balance for the locus of mathematical authority that works for her. She 
has found a way to deal with a critical tension inherent in trying to teach 
mathematics for understanding— the tension between wanting stu- 
dents to make personal sense of the mathematics they are learning and 
still hold standards for what is mathematically true or correct according 
to the larger society and mathematics commimity. One could imagine 
placing even more of the authority for what is acceptable or reasonable 
mathematically in the hands of the students, expecting them to do more 
of the deciding as individuals or a group what mathematics they are 
going to accept. What is not so clear is the effect of shifting the locus of 
authority on the learning of students or the attitudes and beliefs about 
mathematics they develop. It is important that teachers and research- 
ers alike continue to struggle with this tension between personal sense- 
making and learning generally accepted mathematics. 

Convergence/Divergence 

Complementing the issue of who decides what is reasonable or 
correct is the issue of whether classroom tasks provide opportunities for 
students to express alternative solution strategies and explanations. 
For fostering the expectation that students should have confidence in 
th eir mathematical knowledge because it makes sense, not simply 
because the teacher says it is true, means that different students will 
probably make sense of the mathematics in somewhat different ways. So 
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the convergence/divergence of student thinking is another aspect of the 
tension between students' personal sense-making and the learning of 
accepted mathematics. We saw Susan Meadows struggling with this 
issue. The Thinking Story activity she used was clearly designed to elicit 
a variety of student responses and thinking about the presented situa- 
tion — ^Mr. Sleeby's misinterpretation of doing half a job each day. But 
whereas Meadows seemed to realize that students could have different 
explanations and opinions, she had no way of bringing them together 
into a coherent conversation to foster mathematical understanding. 
JaneNielson solved this dilemT:ia by accepting various student solutions 
only if the student could explain them to the teachers' satisfaction. To 
the extent that teachers move away from presenting mathematical 
procedures as inviolable algorithms (e.g., that there is one right way to 
do long division) they must develop reasonable ways to deal with 
divergent student thinking and solutions. The flag that "answers will 
vary" found in many textbook activities in which students are encourage 
to express alternative solutions or explanations falls far short of provid- 
ing teachers with the resources for dealing with varied responses 
constructively. 

Visibility of Student Thinking 

Finally, it seems critical that if classroom tasks are to foster math- 
ematical understanding, they must somehow make visible the math- 
ematical thinking of students. When understanding rather than effi- 
cient completion of computational exercises becomes the goal of math- 
ematics instruction, it is changes in students' thinkingthat become focal. 
Only by somehow making this thinking visible in the classroom can that 
thinking become the target of instruction and classroom conversations. 
Jane Nielson's lesson showed two different ways in which classroom 
tasks or activities can be structured to make students' mathematical 
thinking visible. The first is through discourse. By asking for students' 
various solutions to problems posed and expecting explanations of those 
solutions, Nielson provided a way for students to talk about their 
mathematical thinking. They verbalized their solutions and explana- 
tions so that the teacher and other students could observe, evaluate, and 
shape them. This kind of verbal interaction around mathematical ideas 
was strikingly absent in Susan Meadows' discourse with students 
around the Mr. Sleeby story. Stuc ants did offer various responses and 
solutions, but the discourse was not structured in a way to allow them 
to explain their thinking and engage others in it. The second way Jane 
Nielson enabled students to make their thinking visible was through 
their written work. She had them draw pictures and write number 
sentences to represent their solutions to the car tire problem. This 
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written work was then supported by students' verbal explanations of 
what they had done, providing the teacher with a window into each 
students* mathematical thinking about the problem. As teachers shift 
their focus away from isolated computation and toward mathematical 
imderstanding and problem solving they will have to find windows like 
these into students* thinking. 

Highlighting these three dimensions of classroom tasks does not 
provide a simple path to teaching mathematics in the more powerful 
ways envisioned in the current documents of reform (National Council 
of Teachers of Mathematics, 1989; National Research Council, 1989), 
Rather, they should be thought of as aspects of mathematics tasks that 
teachers must somehow attend to in shaping their mathematics teach- 
ing to better foster student imderstanding. There are multiple ways to 
shift the authority for what is mathematically reasonable onto the 
students' sense-making capabilities, to deal with the tension between 
the need for convergence and divergence of mathematical thinking, and 
to make students' mathematical thinking visible and accessible in 
classrooms. Teachers and researchers must continue to work together 
to learn from one another in their attempts to incorporate thinking about 
these aspects of mathematical tasks into their teaching of mathematics 
in richer and more powerful ways. 
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Learning in Classroom 
Settings: Making or 
Breaking a Culture 
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The purpose of this paper is to explore factors that support and/or 
constrain learning in classroom settings from an interactive 
sociolinguistic perspective. Underlying the argument that follows is a 
view that any perspective is a particular lens through which the world 
of the classroom can be examined. In other words, a perspective entails 
a particular view of the world, a descriptive language, and a way of 
selecting and interpreting phenomena (Popper, 1963). Therefore, before 
we can discuss the factors that support and/or constrain learning in 
classroom settings, we must describe the approach taken and the 
framework used to guide our research. 

The discussion in the paper is presented in three parts. In the first 
part ofthe paper, we explore theory-method relationships involvedin the 
study of classrooms as cultures and learningin the cultural context of the 
classroom. In the second part, we present a series of theoretical concepts 
thathelp to define the classroom as culture. In the final section, we raise 
questions about how to see learning in the everyday events of the 
classroom. 

To ground the discussion in both theory and practice, we explore 
factors that support and/or constrain learning in a fourth-fifth grade 
classroom. Our exploration focuses on a 3-month period in which daily 
observations were made Juring science and social studies instruction 
(approximately one hour daily). 

What is unique about this period of life in this classroom is that it was 
made problematic by the introduction of eight substitute teachers. The 
introduction of the substitutes into the ordinary pattern of classroom life 
led to clashes between students and the substitutes about ways of 
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performing classroom tasks through which learning was assumed to 
occur, and ways of participating in classroom life. In other words, the 
existence of the substitutes created a natural experiment in which 
factors that support and/or constrain learning were made visible. 

Studying Clcissrooms as Cultures: 
Theory-Method Relationships 

Central to our perspective is the view of classrooms as cultures in which 
members of the social group (teachers, students, and others) develop 
common and patterned ways of (a) perceiving what it means to partici- 
pate in a particular room with a unique group of people who affiliate over 
time to accomplish goals (e.g., learning), (b) acting and interacting 
within and across events and time that make up life in this classroom, 
(c) interpreting the expectations and actions of members of the social 
group, and (d) evaluating what is accomplished within and across the 
everyday events of classroom life of the group (cf , Groodenough, 1981; 
adapted to classrooms — Collins & Green, 1990; Green, Kan tor, & Roger*^, 
in press; among others). Prom this perspective, every classroom is a 
social group in which students and teacher are constructing and recon- 
structing a "class culture" within a "schooling culture." Teaching and 
learning, therefore, are viewed as social-interactive processes that must 
be explored within the situation (classroom) in which they occur. Com- 
parisons across classroom are possible once the situated dimensions of 
the life of the social groups are understood. 

To explore the situated nature of teaching-learning processes, re- 
searchers interested in the study of classrooms as cultures explore what 
members need to know, understand, interpret, perform, and produce in 
order to participate in socially and culturally appropriate ways in 
classroom life (Heath, 1982). In addition, to understand how the 
interactions among members of the classroom group influence meaning 
construction and interpretation in and across events of classroom life, 
the researcher must examine the interplay of linguistic, social, and 
contextual presuppositions people bring to an event to create the condi- 
tions for learning (Gumperz, 1986). 

Conceptualizing Classrooms as Cultures 

The discussion above describes the theoi^-niethod relationship for 
studying classroom life. In this section, some key concepts will be 
presented that build a framework for understanding hov/ the classroom 
as a culture influences what can be learned and/or is displayed as 
learning in the classroom. 
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These concepts are different dimensions of a holistic process. Each 
draws upon a common essential phenomenon — ^the social construction of 
knowledge within the life- world of a social group. For heuristic purposes, 
the concepts will be presented individually. In the life- world of a social 
group, these dimensions overlap and/or co-occur. To contextualize these 
concepts, examples from life in a fourth-fifth grade classroom during 
instruction in social studies euid science will be presented. 

Concept 1: Classrooms as Settings — Class as Social Group 

Before the people who will inhabit the space enter a classroom, this space 
is merely a room in the social institution called school. As such, it has 
only potential but serves no purpose unless usedby people for particular 
purposes (e.g., education). Once a group of people enters and affiliates 
over time, this room becomes a purposeful environment for a social group 
or class. Viewed in this way, classroom is a setting, and class is a social 
group constructed by individuals (a person called "teacher" and other 
individuals called ^'students") as they affiliate over time and develop 
ways of working together and interacting to meet the societally deter- 
mined goals (i.e., curriculum goals, instructional goals) (Collins & 
Green, 1990; Green, Kantor, & Rog'ars, 1990). Each group (class) can be 
distinguished from other groups by exploring its goals, purposes, and 
opportunities reflected in ways of engaging in daily life. 

Concept 2: Classroom Life as Holistic 

Another key concept is the view of the life of a social group as holistic. 
Holism refers to the "seamless" nature of everyday life and to the part- 
whole relationship among the events of everyday life. Life is not viewed 
as a series of discrete bits but as a continuous ebb and flow of activity in 
which some events are recurrent, others are closely related or overlap- 
ping, and still others are separate. Events in classroom life, therefore, 
have a history, and in most instances, a future. Some events may build 
on previous ones (on the same day or other days), while ocher events may 
discrete and nonrecurrent (a special speaker; a party). 
Class, as a social group, does not end on a given day of the week but 
at the end of a specified period of time (the end of the year) when 
members of the social group disband. Viewed in this way, life in the 
classroom is holistic for members. Class is a living entity (a social group), 
and not merely a setting (classroom). 
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Concept 3: Experience as Continuous and Intertextual 

To understand the holistic nature of classroom life and what is learned 
from participating in this life-world, we must explore the interrelated 
nature of classroom events and the continuity of experience for learning 
in classrooms (Edwards & Mercer, 1987). One way to examine the 
continuity of experience is to identify the substructure of classroom life 
(i.e., the boundaries of the imits of instruction and classroom events) 
(Green & Meyer, 1991). 

In the fourth-fiflh grade classroom, experiences were related to units 
of instruction that occurred across time and focused on particular 
curriculum areas (e.g., science, social studies). From the end of Easter 
vacation (in March) to the end of school (in June), two units of instruction 
occurred in this class. The units were a marked part of the day and 
occurred after reading period and prior to recess (approximately 45 
minutes). 

Figure 1 provides a graphic representation of the two units across 
time. As indicated in Figure 1, the science xmit occurred across 31 days 

Fi^re 1 

Science and Social Studies Units: Time of Occurrence 



Science , Social Studies 

1 8 28 30 1 11 

^'Pre- Mealworm & Presentations Introduction 

Mealworm" Body Parts Studies Wrap-Up Explore Topics 

and the social studies unit across 11 days. The continuity of experience 
in these units was related to time spent, types of events (activity) in 
which students engaged, and the opporttmities for participation. Each 
unit had subevents that were inter-related. For example, the science 
tinit was divided into four distinct phases of activity: "Pre-mealworms," 
mealworm and body parts studies; presentations; and wrap-up. The 
social studies unit had two phases: introduction of topics (settlement of 
Ohio for fourth grade, American Revolution for fifth grade) and explora- 
tion of these topics (e.g., book study, films, and discussions). 

The units can be viewed as bounding particular types of continuous 
experience. Within a unit, the teacher and students engaged in particu- 
lar types of events that formed an "ever-expanding foundation of shared 
knowledge" (Edwards & Mercer, 1987, p. 5). Each phase, therefore. 
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served a particular purpose in the construction of knowledge that 
culminated in presentations and construction of conceptual maps of 
knowledge of mealworms. 

Another way to view continuity of experience is as "intertextuality.*' 
Intertextuality has been captured succinctly by Bloome (1989): 

Whenever people engage in a language event, whether it is a 
conversation, the reading of a book, diary writing, etc,, they are engaged 
in intertextuality. Various conversational and written texts are being 
juxtaposed. Intertextuality can occur at many levels andin many ways. 

Juxtaposing texts, at whatever level, is not in itself sufficient for 
intertextuality. Intertextuality is a social construction. The juxtaposi- 
tion mustbe interactionally recognized, acknowledged, and have social 
significance. In classrooms, teachers and students are continuously 
constructing mtertextual relationships. The set of intertextual rela- 
tionships they construct can be viewed as constituting a cultural 
ideology, a system for assigning meaning and significance to what is 
said and done and for socially defining participants. 
As reflected in this definition, the events of classroom life can be 
viewed as texts that are written by teacher and students in and through 
their actions ana interactions, oral as well as written (Green & Meyer, 
1991;Weade& Green, 1989). Interpretations and understandings of one 
event serve as a basis for future events. 

Green & Meyer (1991) explored intertextuality in a high school 
English class. They found that events often occurred across days and 
were not bounded by individual day. To understand an event, it was 
necessary to identify its boundaries and to locate its place in the larger 
stream of classroom life. While each event appeared to have discrete 
boundaries, an examination of the potential relationships between and 
across events showed that the majority of the events in this classroom 
were inter-related and involved what Edwards and Mercer (1987) called 
an "ever -expanding foundation of shared knowledge** (p. 7). 

Concept 4: Referential Systems of Communication 

The discussion of continuity of experience has focused on structural and 
textual issues that are visible in the life of the classroom. Another less 
visible but important element is the continuity of experience of commu- 
nicating in daily life and of meaning construction. Edwards & Mercer 
(1987) capture communicative elements of continuity of experience in 
their notion uhe establishment of shared understanding: 

Thero are some basic elements of thef process of establishing a 
shared understanding, of building an eveil*-expanding foundation of 
shared knowledge which will carry the weight of future discourse (and 
action). These are the offering of new information, reference to existing 
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past experience, requests for information, and tests or ^'checks" on the 

validity of interpretations of information offered 

By use of these elements, or mechanisms, two or more people can 
construct through discourse a continuity of experience which itself is 
greater than their individual experience. Its existence as a referential 
framework may become taken for granted by the participants, so that 
they do not strive to be as explicit as they might for an uninitiated 
newcomer. They may construct well, or badly. They may use this 
mutual knowledge to good effect, or squander it (p. 7). 
What Edwards & Mercer (1987) capture in this statement is the 
historical dimension of classroom life (continuity of experience) and 
what is needed to participate in such life. As members of the social group 
interact across time, one aspect of a communicative system that develops 
is a "referential system" for the actions, objects, and events of daily life. 
That is, words in a culture develop specific meaning or represent 
particular concepts (LakofF & Johnson, 1980). 

In the fourth-fifth grade class, for example, teacher and students 
held a particular set of meanings for library. Library was a place where 
students could go during science (and during previous units of instruc- 
tion) to obtain information abouttheir topic and to work on projects. The 
students and teacher had a particular set of procedures that also defined 
library (they had to ask permission; if permission was given, they had to 
sign out on the blackboard. No specific limits were placed on the number 
of students who could go to the library at a particular point in time). 

Viewed in this way, much of the life in classrooms becomes taken for 
granted, invisible and ordinary. Outsiders to this life may hear particu- 
lar words and see particular actions but may not interpret these in the 
ways t^at members of the social group do. In Figure 1, we used terms 
that members employed to refer to events where such existed: Meal- 
worms & body part studies; presentations, wrap-up. The "Pre-meal worm" 
phase has quotation marks around it because the members of the group 
did not have a formal term for this phase. Yet, what each term means 
cannot be defined by looking at the words, even in the context of use on 
a single day. These words can be defined only within the continuity of 
experience of the group and are problematic to outsiders since they do not 
sh are the referential system of members (e.g., observers, substitutes 
administrators, parent?). 

An example of the problem of terms occurred during one of the days 
in which a substitute was responsible for class. The substitute referred 
to the assignment as "meahe worms." The observed response of students 
showed that the students laughed at the substitute, snickered through- 
out the day about the term, and used the term in a derogatory manner. 
The substitute's error marked her as an outsider to the culture of the 
group. The students' actions signalled group affiliation and set them 
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apart from the substitute teacher in particular ways. The substitute's 
inadvertent error had social consequences for her life with this group 
that could not be anticipated by her and caused a mild disruption in the 
flow of life in this social group. 

Similar cultural definitions were constructed for space terms (e.g., 
places in the room such as meeting area, back room, hall work space), 
events (e.g., work time, presentations, class meetings), activity (e.g., 
individual, partners, small group). Some of these concepts were held in 
common with substitutes. Others had meanings specific to the unit of 
instruction and group in this classroom. 

In addition to a referential system for words, a system for communi- 
cation develops (e.g., turn taking, topic initiation, requests for help). As 
Hymes (1972 as cited in Gumperz, 1986) has argued: 

By applying the term competence to communication rather than to 
language as such, ethnographers of communication put forward the 
claim that there exists measurable regularities at the level of social 
structure and social interaction which are as much a matter of subcon- 
sciously internalized ability as are grammatical rules proper. Control 
of these regularities, they contend is a precondition of effective commu- 
nication (p. 54). 

This argument suggests that as teachers an<^ students construct the 
ways of engaging in daily life, the meanings of classroom events, and the 
content of classroom lessons, they are also constructing a set of discourse 
rules for communicating. For example, in the fourth-fiflh grade class- 
room, norms and expectations developed for how to talk with whom, for 
what purpose, in what ways, under what conditions, when, where, and 
with what potential outcome. 

Concept 5: Breaking the Culture 

The discussion above has built an argument about the nature of life 
within a classroom. What we have argued is that life in classrooms 
becomes patterned as members construct a common language and set of 
experiences that influence their interpretations of future actions and 
intera tions. Social structure and flow of everyday life influences what 
opportunities members have to learn, how the opportunities will be 
accomplished, and what results from participating (alone and in groups) 
in everyday events (e.g., learning, failure to learn, or simply participat- 
ing). Viewed in this way, participating in events does not equate with 
learning but only forms a potential condition for learning. 

To further illustrate the importance of understanding the relation- 
ships of the social conditions of the group in the classroom and potentials 
for learning, we will explore life in this classroom with the substitute 
teachers. By comparing the aspects of classroom life that become 
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problematic (marked as different) when the substitutes were respon- 
sible for the class, and then examining the ordinary (unmarked) ways of 
engaging in life when the teacher was responsible (Collins, 1990), we 
were able to identify factors that supported and/or constrained learning 
in this classroom. What became evident is that when an outsider was 
responsible for classroom life, students had to shift requirements from 
what was to be learned to how to do learning. 

Figure 2 presents a summary of the norms and expectations for 
engaging in classroom life that were problematic for students (members 
of the continuing group). As indicated in this figure, the eight substi- 
tutes adhered to or broke the norms in differing degrees. We do not argue 
that breaking a single norm is the problem. The issue is that norms do 
exist When they are broken, they break the ordinary flow of life and 
bring attention to that aspect of life. This change in attention takes 
students away from learning and focuses them on doing. 



Figure 2 

Comparison of Norms and Expectations for 
Life with the Teacher (T) and the Substitutes (Sub) 



April May June 

Norms and Expectations 18 21 24 25 2 11 16 19 23 1 

T Students solve problems 

Sub Sub uses assertive discipline XX XX 

T T accepts student private space 

Sub Sub sits close in student's space XXX 

T T-Student private display of knowledge 

Sub Sub-Group public display of knowledge X X 

T Collaborative assignments 

Sub Individual assignments X X 

T Ansv/ers not in complete sentences 

Sub Answers in complete sentences X X 

T Computer not used during work time 

Sub Computer used during work time XXX 

T Prclesson and lesson structure 

Sub Prelessonj lesson, wrap up structure XXX X 

T Students need not raise hands for turn 

Sub Students must raise hand for turn XX 

T Students called ladies/gentlemen 

Sub Students called boya/girls X 




T No confusion in assignments 
Sub Confusion in assignments 



Norms and Expectations 



XXX 
April May June 

18 21 24 25 2 11 16 19 23 1 



T No negative reinforcement 

Sub Heads down as punishment 

T No negative reinforcement 

Sub Hemoval of privileges as punishment 

T Student — think through questions 

Sub Sub gives student answers 

T Instructions given at students' place 

Sub Students move to meeting area X 

T Mealworm changes recorded Friday 

Sub Mealworm changes receded Tuesday X 

T No free time 

Sub Free time X 

T Library opportunity in work time 

Sub Library off bounds 

T Work time lees than 40 minutes 

Sub Work time greater than 40 minutes X 

T Majority of students work in classroom 

Sub Majority of students work elsewhere X X 

T Familiar (common) terms 

Sub Unfamiliar terms (e.g., mealie worms) X 

T Docs not overtly record observations 

Sub Overtly records observations 

T Sends students to lab 

Sub Sends students to LD room X 

T Students think through answers 

Sub Sub gives students answers 



The cumulative effect of this process is that life becomes problem- 
atic. The problematic nature of life can be seen clearly in the 2 days CMay 
19 and 23 — Friday and Monday) with one substitute. This substitute 
changed the discipline procedures (e.g., assertive discipline), the use of 
space (encroachment into student space zones), ways of participating 
(e.g., whole group versus both whole group and individual/partners; 
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raise hands to talk), the use of objects during work time (e.g. , computers)^ 
and the ways of doing assignments (e.g., answers in whole sentences; 
types of assignments). The cumulative result of these breaks in life was 
confusion, tension, and open conflict. The principal had to intervene in 
the class. This is the only time that the principal became involved across 
the 10 days of substitutes. 

What these data show is that those substitutes who intervened in 
ordinary ways of engaging in classroom life the least had the least 
amount of trouble and life continued more-or-less as usual. The more 
that the substitutes intervened and brought their own theories of 
teaching into the classroom, the more problematic life became for 
students and thus for the substitutes. 

If we return to the discussion of culture presented above, we can 
identify factors that explain the problems facing the substitutes. Prob- 
lems for the different substitutes arose because they did not share the 
referential system of the class, lacked the continuity of experience with 
the members of the group, and did not understand the ordinary pat- 
terned ways of engaging in daily life of the group. In other words, the 
substitutes entered an ongoing social group (a culture). They were the 
strangers and the students were the members of the social group. 

The ways in which the substitutes entered this culture influenced 
the ways in which life was accomplished as well as what could be 
accomplished. Those substitutes who entered in ways that supported 
the extant culture caused few problems for the group. The substitute 
who attempted to impose his own way of teaching on the classroom, 
however, caused major frame clashes for students in terms of what to do 
and how to accomplish the tasks. These clashes interrupted the ordinary 
conditions for learning and caused problems for the group as a whole. 

The discussion above explores the culture of the class and raises 
question s about what occurs when cultural life i s broken by the substitutes. 
The substitute data makes visible a variety of elements that influence 
teachingand learning processes in the classroom that are oflen invisible 
elemei^ts of classroom life. In the final section, we will take a closer look 
at issues involved in seeing and locating learning in classrooms. 

Learning to See Learning: Competence or Performance 

Classroom life was defined as consisting of both continuity of experience 
and patterned ways of engaging in everyday life. Patterns discussed 
include ways of using words (the referential system, discourse system); 
accomplishing particular events (e.g., wrap-up, library); knowledge 
construction (private, public, alone, in groups); and use of time and 
space. The patterns, we argued, influence the expectations people bring 
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to new events within this segment of life and the way? in which members 
of the social group interpret what is occurring. 

By vie^/ing learning as an outcome of participation within and across 
the patterned events of classroom life, we define learning as both a group 
(social) and an individual process. Viewed in this way, learning is a 
product of the socifl^ .-itjrids in which students are expected to perform 
in particular ways and may not be due to individual competence alone.^ 

This work indicates that the ways in which students and teachers 
work together influences opportunities to learn, expectations for dis- 
playing learning, and what is actually learned. This work suggests that 
to understand learning in each classroom, we must explore performance 
over time and examine factors that support and/or constrain perfor- 
mance (e.g., group membership, prior knowledge, resources from outside 
of the classroom).^ 

The exploration of learning in classrooms undertaken for this paper 
raises a series of questions that must be considered in future work: 
(a) What do we mean by "learning?", (b) What is the relationship be- 
tween learning, acquisition of knowledge, and content knowledge?, 
(c) When does learning occur in classroom life (e.g., within an individual 
event, over time;?, (d) What are the indicators of learning that are 
evident in classroom life?, (e) What factors support and/or constrain 
learning?, (f) Is what we see in classrooms competence, ability, or merely 
performance?, and (g) What do the models and definitions of learning we 
select allow us to see, know, and understand? 



^The need to define learning as a product of social demands is built upon the 
cumulative effect of a large body of work. Selected exemplars include: Weade & 
Green (1989); Allington (1984);. Collins (1983, 1986); Golden (1988); Green, 
Weade, & Graham (1988); Harker (1988); Morine-Dershimer (1986, 1988a, 
1988b); Ramirez (1988); Shuy (1988); and Tenenberg (1988), among others. 

2Cf. Gumperz (1986); Collins (1986); Michaels (1984, 1986); Scollon & 
Scollon (1984), and Plorio & Shultz (1979), among others. 
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Teacher Culture from 
the Inside: A Case Study 
of Change from the 
Perspective of Active 
Participant Observer 

Joyce Henstrand-May 
University of Oregon 

During the 1988-89 academic year, Emerson High School was an 
organization struggling to work successfully with diverse student 
needs. A recipient of a presidential award for excellence, Emerson had 
long been used by area realtors to sell expensive homes to affluent 
families and enjoyed an excellent reputation for producing students who 
succeed at the most prestigious colleges and universities in the country. 
The school also served working class families who could not afford to 
send their students to expensive colleges. Like other schools, Emerson 
suffered the pain of student drug and alcohol addiction, absenteeism, 
academic failure, and uncomfortable drop-out rates. To address these 
problems, the administration and faculty members formulated and 
implemented several projects focused on one major goal: to increase 
opportunities for students to experience success. Major components of 
reaching the goal included phasing out academic tracking, implement- 
ing a program where faculty members served as formal mentors to 
sophomores identified at risk of dropping out of school, and articulating 
services to all such students m grades K-12. Other projects included a 
peer tutoring program and taking students, considered to be education- 
ally at-risk, to a week long work camp. Faculty members who had 
formerly derived feelings ofaccomplishment from the most academically 
giaed students began working in the at-risk program. This shift of 
attention implied changes in the culture of the school. 

All names of institutions and individuals are pseudonyms. 
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In this description and interpretation of how teachers affected the 
process of change during one year at Emerson High School, I intend to 
contribute to educators' dialogues and reflections about change rather 
than to provide an evaluation or prescription for how to achieve it. 
Research on change in education has long been dominated by technical 
and political perspectives, but a growing number of researchers have 
recognized the importance of cultural perspective and studying change 
in the context of social settings (Full an, 1982; Rossman, Corbett, & 
Firestone, 1988; Sarason, 1982;Sirotnik, 1989;Wolcott, 1977). Sirotnik 
(1989) advocates stretching the research tradition of participant obser- 
vation to include educators as "participant observers in their own 
program ofschool based inquiry and change" (p. 94). Schools can become 
centers of inquiry activity where educators themselves reflect about the 
issues. This case study, a description of change by a participant, is 
intended to inform the dialogue between those who actually experience 
change and those who want to know about that experience. 

Research Methodology 

1 approached the research as a case study (Yin, 1984) and I acted as an 
active participant obsei^ver to investigate teachers* and administrators' 
responses, interactions, and interpretations regarding planned change 
during one complete school year (Wolcott, 1973, 1982, 1988). A high 
school English teacher who had just returnedfrom a one-year sabbatical, 
I spent my year of fieldwork as a complete participant observer (Adler & 
Adler, 1987). I approached the fieldwork with a repertoire of strategies 
(Agar, 1980;Jick, 1983;Lofland&Lofland, 1984;Wax, 1952, 1971). The 
course of fieldwork generally followed Spradley*s (1980) cycles played 
over many times; however, the strategies I used from day to day 
depended on the feedback I received from the field (Goetz & LeCompte, 
1984). Fieldwork strategies also changed as I came to understand my 
dual role as researcher/teacher. 

Throughout the research year I reflected upon my role as the 
research instrument (Powdermaker, 1966; Wolcott, 1973) and my ac- 
tions as a member of the organization. As I forged a research role, I also 
attempted to keep my membership role as teacher relatively stable. To 
do this I constantly compared my memories of ho w I had previously acted 
in the organization with how I acted during the period of research. Using 
Peshkin's (1988) list of "subjective Ts," I made conscious decisions about 
how to deal with my own actions during the fieldwork. In general, I 
maintained my usual range of participation in school events, and I 
continued to respond first as a teacher. I assumed my researcher role 
v/hen I recorded my experiences and observations. 
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The value of my being a complete member observer was in the fact 
that I could go almost anywhere in the building without being noticed or 
causing concern. Teacher Patricia Dombart (1985, p. 73) points out that 
teachers rarely allow outside researchers to see the reality of their lives; 
they hide their visions behind a mask of cynicism, and expose them to "a 
few close colleagues . . . but never to the outsider [i.e. , researchers] whose 
insistent optimism is at odds with [their] reality." As an insider, I 
witnessed spontaneous teacher and administrator responses to every- 
day situations, and I personally felt the same stresses, joys, and every- 
day emotions as the subjects of my research. My biases were a concern, 
but I followed Alan Peshkin's (1988) advice to seek "not to exorcise my 
subjectivity," but rather to "enable myself to manage it" (p. 17). 



Tlie Case 



Historical Context 



Although this paper focuses on changes implemented in 1988-89, the 
hi storical context of the five preceding years are important to developing 
an understanding of the case. The change process at Emerson High 
School actually began in the fall of 1983 when the principal began the 
"constant process of self-examination and renewal ... by focusing his 
staffs attention on both the positive aspects of their past accomplish- 
mer.cs while holding up the promise of future educational gains." He 
selected 10 faculty members to serve on the first School Improvement 
Team (SIT); their initial task was to review literature on school improve- 
ment and identify areas which needed improvement. In the next two 
years a series of events occurred which led to the changes in 1988: 

Summer 1984: School Improvement Team surveys staff to for- 
mulate three tentative school improvementgoals. 
October 1984: Staff votes for first goal: to increase adult perva- 
sive caring for students. 
Spring 1985: SIT trained in Onward to Excellence school 

improvement model. 
Summer 1985: New principal and three new vice-principals are 
hired. 

1986-87: School Improvement Team focuses on activities 

which are designed to increase adult pervasive 
caring for students. 

September 1987: New school goal is identified: to provide multiple 
opportunities for students to experience suc- 



cess. 
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1987-88: Principal organizes the "At-Risk^SteeringCom- 

mittee which organizes most of the projects 
related to the new school improvement goal. 

The Language Arts and Social Studies De- 
partments integrate low-track students into 
regular classes. 

An ad hoc committee, the Committee for 
Staff Concerns, is organized by several staff 
members who are concerned about increasing 
studentdisciplineproblemsandresultingteacher 
stress. 

The significance of this history lies in the subtle way in which the school 
improvement projects evolved. From 1983 to 1987 school improvement 
was run according to the Onward to Excellence model. This meant that 
projects required approval by the School Improvement Team which 
consisted of teachers and administrators. Because the goal of increasing 
pervasive caring targeted all students in the school, almost any related 
project could fit under the school improvement umbrella. After the 
second goal was identified as providing multiple opportunities for 
success for all students, the process of school improvement changed at 
Emerson High. 

Like the first goal, the second goal was aimed at all students, but the 
new principal chose to emphasize the needs of students at risk of 
dropping out of school. He succeeded in refocusing school improvement 
efforts by appointing a new committee to run the projects, bypassing the 
School Improvement Team. In 1988 the School ImprovementTeam was 
faced with finding a new purpose for itself. 

Focus on 1988-1989. I officially began fieldwork by interviewing 
the principal and the vice-principal who would coordinate the activities 
for the at-risk programs. Principal George Barnes' spontaneity imme- 
diately became evident when I asked for an appointment for an interview, 
and he said he would talk with me right away. He also called in the vice- 
principal who was in charge of coordinating the projects targeting 
students labeled "at-risk." I explained my fieldwork to them and 
requested permission to attend most school meetings. When I i ssured 
Barnes that I would let everyone know about my research activities, he 
quickly replied, "That's fine. We have no secrets here." 

Barnes explained how the school improvement goal evolved into an 
pmphasis on students labeled "at-risk": "ITie goal is to provide multiple 
opportunities for success so that all kids can succeed. The high-track and 
the regular-track kids were already succeeding. We looked at it and saw 
that the kids who weren't succeeding were the lower-track or at-risk 
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kids.** Vice-principal Suzanne Gold, speaking slowly and deliberately, 
stated, "It's a staflF selected goal . . . , Our role as administrators is to 
continue to provide resources, release time, and money for teachers. The 
actual things that occurred were dependent on the staff. We scurried 
around getting them what they needed.** Barnes added, 'We tried to be 
go-fors for teachers.** He praised the Language Arts and Social Science 
Departments* ongoing efforts to work with heterogeneous classes, the 
new Business Department curriculum with no low track classes, the 
work of the "At-Risk" Steering Committee who had planned the mentor 
program, and the counselors who met regularly with at-risk students. 
He also claimed that the administrative team was responding to teacher 
requests; action plans for next year would be more "teacher driven** with 
"more information going to the teachers.** 

The optimism of the interview with the administrators contrasted 
with a conversation I had later the same day with a veteran teacher from 
the Language Arts Department. When asked to discuss a report written 
byherdepartmentchairconcemingthe Language Arts experiences with 
heterogeneous grouping, she said she was not pleased with it because it 
contained the views of only three or four teachers in the department. 
When I asked why she and others hadn't said anything, she replied, 
"Because they feel cut off. They've watched other people say things and 

get no response. Then organized his group and everyone knows 

what happened to him .... George [the principal] surrounds himself 
with people who are positive . . . George holds you at a distance. He 
doesn't make it possible to tell him what you think " She did voice her 
appreciation for the principal's encouragement and endorsement of her 
active involvement with programs related to the school improvement 
goal. The principal's praise, however, did not eliminate her concern 
about student disciphne issues and teacher work overloads: "What 
possessed me to do this? I have 150 students and am taking on 15 
students to tutor." 

Over the next weeks and months, I found that these first conversa- 
tions foreshadowed a theme for this study: contrasts in administrator 
and teacher perception about what was going on with several building 
projects and issues, including those related to at-risk students. Admin- 
istrative meetings were characterized by recitations of accomplishments 
and plans for the future. Informal conversations among teachers and 
more formal teacher-dominated meetings, however, were characterized 
by recitations of problems and complaints that no one was doing 
anything about them. Each group maintained they were working in the 
best interests of the school and students. Their contrasting points of 
view are exemplified in the following portraits of three groups involved 
in the "at-risk" projects. 
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^At-Risk'* Steering; Committee 



The "At-Risk" Steering Committee originally was appointed by Barnes 
in April 1988 to plan the mentor program. Original members were: the 
principal, vice-principal, staff development specialist, and the depart- 
ment coordinators of Language Arts, Social Science, and Special Educa- 
tion. The new attendance officer, the school psychologist, and I were 
added for the 1988-89 year. Additional teachers who showed enthusi- 
asm for the program were appointed in other years. Meetings were 
invariably positive in tone as the members planned activities to benefit 
at-risk students, but the committee's sensitivity to work loads was 
apparent as they altered plans deemed burdensome for teachers. In 
addition, they worked to help teachers cope with the difficulties they 
encountered in their mentor relationships with at-risk students. As one 
of the committee members said, *We want to be supportive, not accu- 
satory." Reports of individual teachers having problems or concerns 
were referred to the staff development specialist for assistance. 

Issues related to the mentor program dominated discussions early in 
the year as the committee sought to make adjustments in response to 
teacher concerns. Faculty reactions to the mentor program were gath- 
ered through an informal written survey and a formal evaluation of the 
mentor program conducted in spring 1988 by a district evaluation 
specialist. In the formal evaluation, the majority of teachers supported 
the idea of providing adult mentors for students labeled "at risk," but 60 
percent of the teachers reported that they received inadequate training 
to become a mentor to such students. The committee used the informa- 
tion to improve the program for next year. 

The "At-Risk" Steering Committee also participated in monthly 
breakfast meetings with similar committees of administrators and 
teachers from intermediate and elementary schools. The purpose of the 
"At Risk" Aiticulation Committee was to coordinate services for students 
in kindergarten through 12th grade. Meetings served as forums for 
individual schools to showcase their"At- Risk" programs and share ideas 
with othar buildings. Teachers and administrators talked of the impor- 
tance of vh*^ir mission and praised one another for their efforts. Written 
evaluations from a two-day retreat reflected the positive feelings of 
people on the committee: 

Sharing ideas with teachers from the three levels — quite often we 

have been concerned with our own situation and have not looked at the 

entire picture when talking about improvement. It didn^t seem like 

work! 

The opportunity to meet and share outside our building is highly 
valuable to professional growth. It shoul d be encouraged and promoted. 
Sharing time with others in small, nonthreatening groups has pro- 
moted confidence and ideas expansion. 
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The committee members' attitudes were consistently positive all 
year as they compiled data from faculty discussions, interviews and 
surveys and then made plans for future activities or ai^ustments in the 
"At-Risk" programs. 

Department Coordinators 

Department coordinators, appointed by the principal, we/e veteran 
teachers with 10 to 28 years of experience. Nine of the 13 had taught at 
Emerson High School for at least 11 years. Their responsibilities 
included developing curriculum in their departments and performing 
annual teacher evaluations. Each worked with one of the vice-principals 
to develop action plans for their departments, and several department 
chairs were feeling administrative pressure to follow the example of 
Social Science and Language Arts in eliminating low-track classes. 
Monthly department coordinator meetings tended to be for the purpose 
of disseminating information and making decisions on school issues. 
Typical issues discussed were grading policies, arrangements for special 
events, budgeting, and supporting school improvement. In general, the 
monthly meetings were markedly lacking in controversy with depart- 
ment coordinators publicly supporting the programs for students la- 
beled "at-risk." They were not always so positive, however, when 
administrators were absent. 

During informal situations with teachers, coordinators sometimes 
disagreed with administrative policy. For instance, science and math 
coordinators publicly voiced support for heterogeneous grouping, but 
privately claimed that heterogeneous grouping would not work in their 
areas as it had in English and social science. Even those coordinators 
most actively involved in planning and promoting activities for the 
students complained of a perceived relaxation of academic standards 
and discipline. One person known for support of programs for students 
labeled "at-risk," quipped, "You know we don't kick out at-risk students," 
when a colleague complained about administrative inaction in a disci- 
pline issue. Department coordinators were officially teachers, but their 
responsibility for administrative duties placed them in the middle of 
teachers and administrators. They survived by acting like chameleons; 
they assumed the colors of the group they happened to be with at any 
particular time. 

The School Improvement Team 

Finding themselves without an official project because the "At-Risk" 
Steering Committee had become operational, the teachers on the School 
Improvement Team defined a new responsibility as liaison between 
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faculty and administration. As their project for 1988-89, they chose to 
conduct a climate survey in which they would poll and analyze the staffs 
reactions to the many projects and changes taking place in the building. 
The principal endorsed their plan. Since I had just returned from a 
sabbatical year of studying research methods, I was recruited to help 
them develop the survey and analyze the results. I readily accepted the 
opportunity to observe teachers and administrators workingtogether; I 
could simultaneously provide a service to the school and gather data for 
my study (Wax, 1952). 

The committee met weekly during the months of survey develop- 
ment, administration, and analysis. Frank exchanges between teachers 
and administrators at these meetings revealed contrasting perceptions 
of nearly every issue that arose. Of paramount importance to the 
teachers on the committee was the confidentiality of survey data and 
teachers eliminated demographic questions which mightreveal aperson's 
identity. 

The School Improvement Team chairman closely questioned me 
about how I would use the survey data. He insisted on personally 
entering the raw data into the computer and typing the written re- 
sponses, to prevent analysis of the handwriting on the questionnaires. 
In addition, group interviews, intended to give faculty a chance to 
discuss and explain their responses on the survey, were planned and 
advertised as "administrator-free zones" with only SIT members taking 
notes. 

At the first meeting after the group interviews, conflict arose over 
the purpose and results of the survey process. The meeting started 
without the presence of an administrator; Barnes was out of town and 
the vice-principal was in her office. As committee members reported 
results of their group interviews, several verbalized their beliefs that 
there was lack of leadership in the school, particularly in relation to 
student discipline. A few minutes into the conversation, the staff* 
development specialist left and returned with the vice-principal who 
questioned the validity of the data from both the written survey and the 
group discussions. Tension rose as one teacher accused her of not 
understanding what was happening because she was late for the meet- 
ing. The vice-principal countered, "I don'tthink that is the purpose of the 
School Improvement Team, to tell the administration what to do. . . . 
People felt they were used as a soapbox for a smali percentage of the staff* 
who were trying to ramrod things through. Some people feltthe leaders 
made inflammatory remarks " For the next 30 minutes, the teachers 
accused '.he administrator of being defensive while the vice-principal 
maintairied that teachers were stepping beyond their authority. The 
meeting ended with no plan for reporting survey results to the staff*. 
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Another meeting was scheduled for the following Monday afternoon. 

The principal attended the Monday meeting; the vice-principal was 
absent. When teachers talked once again of inconsistency in discipline, 
Barnes responded, "When we say inconsistency, we need to get away 

from th e 'we-they* thing The amount of rules is not th e issue but how 

we enforce them. That's what we're doing here, and that's positive." The 
next hour was spent planning the report the committee would make to 
faculty and making tentative plans for action to increase staff unity. 
Although teachers continued to argue for stricter enforcement of rules, 
Barnes remained firm in his view: "I think the administrator's job is to 
make teachers' jobs easier, I can tell you what to do but if this is the way 

we have to live, I don't want anything to do with it We are here for 

education, not rules," By the end of the meeting, the committee decided 
to propose three areas of concentration the following year: (a) making 
sure that the school philosophy was well understood and that practices 
fit and support it, (b) insuring consistency among staff of enforcement of 
school rules, and (c) working with administrators to clarify support for 
staff. When the meeting ended, one teacher complimented Barnes on 
changing the tone from the last meeting away from defensiveness. The 
next day, the committee presented the results to a silent faculty who, in 
a secret ballot, granted approval for them to proceed with the three-part 
goal. Except for setting up a summer planning workshop, their work for 
the year was finished. 

Administrative Goals and Teacher Interpretations 

**No one objects to the basic idea of 'at-risk' but they object to the 
principal's interpretation." This statement epitomizes the faculty's 
response to formal attempts to provide multiple opportunities for suc- 
cess for Emerson High School's students. There appeared to be wide- 
spread support for the "At-Risk" program. As I have documented, 
teachers at Emerson High School, especially those who were in leader- 
ship positions or assigned to special projects, refrained from open 
disagreement with the administrative position. The private conversa- 
tions among teachers, however, revealed confusion about projects and 
dissatisfaction over two critical issues: discipline and communication. 

Discipline 

From the very first faculty meeting of the year, it was evident that the 
principal and the teachers had different perceptions of appropriate 
disciplinary action for students. When one teacher asked if a solution to 
the problems of the student smoking area had been worked out, Princi- 
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pal Barnes replied in a booming voice, "I knowit's a problem!" and turned 
to another topic. When the teacher brought up discipline again, Barnes 
said that if she expected a solution, she would have to go into the smoking 
area to talk to kids: *The three of us [administrators] cannot do it alone." 
The red-faced teacher did not press the issue at that meeting, but she 
talked about it later with colleagues. In the next weeks and months, 
discipline issues became a focal point for teacher conversations every- 
where in the building. 

Barnes' priority was keeping kids in school and providing them with 
opportunities for success. He believed that if students were suspended 
or expelled from school, any possible positive influence that teachers 
could have would vanish, "We are committed that every kid will succeed. 
Last year we had only one expulsion, and we have a goal of non e this year. 
We*d like to see no suspensions .... We will not kick a kid out of high 
school as long as Tm principal." 

Teachers, however, saw firm discipline as a top priority which 
contributed positively to the education of students and to the climate of 
the workplace. Wherever they gathered, teachers shared their experi- 
ences, especially those in which outcomes were not satisfactory. Written 
comments from the School Improvement Team survey corroborated the 
spoken remarks. Nearly all contained some reference to discipline 
issues. The following remark is representative: 

I am having problems because my priorities and those of administration 
do not seem to match up too well. Tardies, student conduct, student 
parking, use of smoking area, and working with students who disrupt 
the classroom are the areas that I feel the administration does not do 
enough. Lack of support to teachers in these areas have [sic] caused 
teachers to quit trying to help these problems. 

Many of the students identified as "at-risk" had poor attendance 
patterns and were involved in disciplinary action for their behavior. In 
keeping with the principal's philosophy of working to keep the students 
in school, the traditional disciplinary action of suspension or expulsion 
was seldom used. When students were sent back to classes, teachers 
interpreted that as administrative leniency. They also believed their 
own disciplinary clout was being taken away and blamed the "At-Risk" 
program as the cause. Some teachers simply retreated into their own 
rooms, but others openly criticized the projects: 

Today, Tm spending fifth period reteaching several kids who didn't pay 
attention the first time. Tm giving them "multiple opportunities to 
succeed." That phrase has come to mean it*s okay to goof off because 
youll get another chance. 

Comments about discipline served to discount the success stories 
from the "At-Risk" projects. At a January faculty meeting, Barnes 
showcased four sophomores as examples of the success of the mentor 
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program, but teachers who knew the students told their colleagues that 
those same students were doingvery poorly in their classes. One student 
reportedly was failing several classes and had over 20 absences in at 
least one, I never found out how the other students were doing, but I 
heard the story of the failing student several times over the next few 
days. As the story spread rapidly, teachers expressed anger and 
frustration over praising students who, in their minds, did not deserve 
it. They beheved that lowered academic standards. 

By mid-year, discipline became a major stumbling block for teacher 
commitment to the "At-Risk" projects. Administrators and teachers 
each sincerely believed their way was the most beneficial and criticized 
the other side's view. Teachers talked frequently ofthe*lack of discipline" 
and the stress that it caused them. Aware of teacher dissatisfaction, 
Barnes talked at committee and department coordinator meetings about 
the need to change teacher attitudes. In the faculty room, he continued 
to praise the efforts of those who participated in the projects and to voice 
his commitment to keeping kids in school. 

Communication 

When George Barnes heard a teacher remark that there was a lack of 
communication with administration, his reply was, "Teachers get more 
information here than in most other schools." Teachers did receive 
quantities of information daily. There was, for instance, the weekly 
calendar which included schedules for all administrators. I had appre- 
ciated that because it helped me plan the times when I would contact an 
administrator, and it took the mystery out of the principal's schedule. 
Teachers also received Barnes* memos containing philosophy state- 
ments, notices of events, and student information. Barnes was highly 
visible in the halls and at school events. He oflen asked students and 
teachers about their lives and was quick to offer assistance and a hug 
when needed. Teachers generally acknowledged his kindness; however, 
their comments indicated that the information and the personal empa- 
thy did not satisfy their communication needs in four ways. 

First, good communication about a student meant hearing that the 
administrator had taken care of a situation in a satisfactory manner. 
Teachers complained frequently that they had not heard the results of 
a discipline referral. They interpreted the lack of information as a sign 
that "nothing was done." Many teachers responded by limiting disciplin- 
ary action to their own classrooms. One teacher commented about a 

friend's response: "The other day was called a *bitch' by a kid. 

She wrote it up and nothing happened. So she put blinders on." When 
teachers perceived nothing happened, they felt humiliated and refused 
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to take risks again. 

Second, good communication meant being able to disagree openly 
with administration without receiving "punishment" later on. Even 
tliough most teachers were tenured, many still feared the possibility of 
being transferred or given a bad schedule if the principal knew of their 
complaints. One teacher said, "People are afraid for their jobs .... A 
couple of years ago I spoke up and I got basic classes." Even though 
stories of unfair treatment were infrequent, they had great impact. Such 
stories became part of school folklore and were told for years. Barnes 
could not understand the teachers' concern: "People should know me by 
now." Teachers, however, maintained their stance and quietly craded 
stories about colleagues who had suffered censure afler they voiced 
opinions. The overall effect was that when teachers talked directly to the 
principal, they only made positive comments. Negative talk stayed in 
the workrooms and wherever teachers gathered out of administrative 
earshot. 

Third, good communication meant receiving clear instructions. The 
most obvious example of this was the confusion over how to be a mentor. 
The following comment reflects their confusion: "So I got a list [of 
students]. So what! What am I supposed to do with it? I received no 
instructions, no training." Teachers also wanted clear instructions 
regarding school rules: 

If you have rules, they have to be clear about what the rules are. I'd like 
an assembly with evei-yone at the beginning of the year where admin- 
istration says clearly what the rules are, so if the teacher enforces them, 
everyone knows what will happen. 

Administrators responded selectively to teacher confusion. Train- 
ing workshops were planned for mentors, but Barnes was reluctant to be 
more specific on the school rules. He preferred the flexibility of dealing 
with individual cases in different ways. To Barnes, lots of rules showed 
a basic distrust of the students: "If we expect kids to do bad things, they 
will." He also thought that rules unfairly put restrictions on good kids: 
"In my opinion, we have no more than 10 percent of the kids cause 
problems, and we create rules for the rest of the 1,800. It bugs me." 
Essentially, Barnes' level of specificity in communicating about rules 
and procedures depended on his goals. Teachers, however, did not 
willingly accept selective communication. They wanted full disclosure, 
even on controversial topics. 

Fourth,good communication meant receivingprofessional, personal 
information. They wanted face-to-face discussion and complete infor- 
mation about decisions that affected their careers. Speaking oflen and 
proudly of his own openness, Barnes claimed that he kept no secrets from 
teachers. For example, he invited people to view the master schedule as 
he worked on it. Ironically, this led to accusations of miscommunication 
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when several people, who upon viewing the master schedule, were 
startled by major changes in their working status. The most extreme 
case was of a teacher who learned that she was being transferred out of 
the school when she could not find her name on the schedule. Her story 
spread through the staflfin a matter ofhours. Two other teachers learned 
they no longer had special assignments when they discovered a full 
schedule of classes under their names. 

Teachers also contributed to communication problems. Although 
they stated they wanted more communication, their anger over issues 
such as discipline decreased their own ability to communicate or to 
interpret communicationsfi^omB Ties. Aprominentexample was their 
refusal to communicate on disciphne issues once they decided that the 
administration's interpretation of correct discipline was not acceptable 
to them. When Barnes distributed a memo extending the deadline for 
students to turn in forecasting sheets for next year's schedule, several 
teachers interpreted it as a sign of the administration "enabling" student 
irresponsibility. Several others interpreted it as tho principal sending 
a message that teachers had not done a good job with students the first 
time through the scheduling process. Barnes* own words reveal, how- 
ever, that he simply wanted to provide enough time for the students to 
do a good job. Anger over disagreements also caused complete misinter- 
pretation of administrative messages. In April, Barnes canceled a 
School Improvement Team meeting which was to have been held on the 
day after two students were killed in an automobile accident. Two 
teachers commented that he was using the accident as an excuse to avoid 
discussing the unfavorable results of a recent staff survey; they ignored 
the fact that several committee members were going to the memorial 
services. 

Like student discipline, the issue of communication was deeply felt. 
In communication, teachers generally wanted specificity which would 
enable them to predict outcomes in their day-to-day dealings with 
students and administrators. Information on school rules, exact instruc- 
tions on new programs, guarantees that they could voice opinions 
without rebuke, and knowledge about future assignments would reduce 
daily risks and vulnerability. On the other hand, specificity would 
increase the vulnerability of the principal who needed to satisfy not only 
teachers but also students, parents, central office administrators, and 
community members. 

Conclusions and Implications 

In September 1988, Emerson High School was entering its fifth year of 
formal efforts at school improvement and its second year of providing 
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multiple opportunities for success for students. The school was praised 
as a leader in implementing programs to keep at-risk students in school 
and appeared to be a model for successful implementation of major 
changes. Virtually none of the activities related to the school goal were 
enacted without some teacher involvement or approval. A majority of 
teachers voluntarily participated in the mentor progi-am, and individual 
teachers were encouraged and supported in their own projects. Insiders 
knew, however, that the "At-Risk" programs were not progressing 
smoothly. Ironically, it was not the school goal itself that caused the 
problem. Teachers consistently voiced support for the idea of providing 
opportunities for all students to e^rperience success and of making 
special efforts to keep at-risk students enrolled in school. Because the 
two issues were originally unrelated to the "At-Risk" program, it was 
difficult for participants to identify and remove barriers to successful 
implementation. 

Conflicting interpretations by teachers and administrators of what 
constituted good discipline and good communication appeared to be the 
root of the difficulties experienced by the Emerson High School staff as 
they worked on the school goal. The emergence of contrasting interpre- 
tations was not surprising; other studies have documented the inevi- 
table differences in teacher and administrative thinking. For instance, 
Wolcott (1977) views educator subculture as divided into two mutually 
exclusive halves, teachers and technocrats. His study of planned change 
in a school district documents the contrasting ideational systems of the 
two groups. Michael Fullan (1982) points out that the conflict between 
the opposing ideational systems of teachers and administrators is 
almost inevitable as each group interprets the meaning of change. 

Opposing viewpoints may be inevitable as a school goes through 
changes, but conditions at Emerson High School increased the likelihood 
of conflicts. The official goal, to provide multiple opportunities for 
students to experience success, was so broad and so many activities and 
programs were developed that multiple interpretations were actually 
encouraged. This was both the program's strength and its weakness. It 
allowed teachers and administrators to create a variety of programs that 
related their own personal interest areas to the school goal. On the other 
hand, the vagueness caused problems when teachers and administra- 
tors acted on different interpretations of how to handle daily issues such 
as student discipline. Staff accusations of poor administrative commu- 
nication reflected their desire for one consistent interpretation of the 
meaning of policies and practices. They wanted to lessen their own 
vulnerability. 

When teachers voted in favor of the goal to provide multiple oppor- 
tunities for success for all students, there had been no general under- 
standing of how that goal might affect day-to-day life at Emerson High 
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School. The "At-Risk" portion ofthe activities had not even been part of 
the original discussion about the goal. Discipline became connected to 
the goal when Barnes interpreted offering multiple opportunities for 
success as keeping students in school. Although Barnes thought he 
provided ample rationale for the changes in his conversations and 
memos, his explanations did not change deeply embedded teacher 
beliefs. They saw his actions as supporting student misbehavior and 
complained that their educational mission was in jeopardy. They no 
longer knew what was important in school. One teacher commented: 
Let*8 stop swatting flies and establish a school biiilt upon a purpose, 
philosophy, direction which can assist in helpingus establish programs, 
policies, and practices which do more than just deal with petty banalities 
ofthe day. "We must take some time to go back to square one and really 
decide, (a) why are we here? and (b) why do we teach? 
Not all differences in perspective would have caused as much 
difficulty for implementing change. Some issues cause more problems 
than others. Rossman, Corbett, and Firestone (1988) divide norms into 
two categories, sacred and profane. Sacred norms are "the realm of 
reality that gives life its meaning or purpose; it supplies stability." 
Sacred norms are not questioned and are generally unchangeable. On 
the other hand, profane norms, "the temporary adjustments to everyday 
life," are subject to change. In the case of Emerson High School, 
administrators violated sacred teacher norms regarding discipline and 
communication. 

Maintaining good student discipline wasasacrednorm to Emerson's 
teachers who saw it as part of their mission to help students become 
successful. Good student discipline was also necessary for teachers to 
maintain self-respect and a good climate in their workplace. Another 
sacred norm was communication that provided knowledge of the forces 
affecting their daily lives. As sacred norms, teacher attitudes regarding 
discipline and communication were essentially unchangeable. Thus, 
teachers supported making changes to help students as part of their 
mission, but when the changes were perceived as eroding discipline and 
communication, preserving sacred norms was more important than 
implementing programs for at-risk youth. 

Barnes was frustrated by the difficulty encountered in the change 
process at Emerson High School. He appeared to conscientiously follow 
the advice of experts in change processes (Baldridge & Deal, 1975; 
Fullan, 1982;Goodlad, 1984; Hall & Hord, 1984; Sergiovanni, 1987), He 
implemented a democratic process for choosing the goal. He encouraged 
creative interpretation of the goal. He supported teacher-initiated 
projects. He communicated his philosophy to teachers. On the surface, 
it appeared thathe was leadinghis school through successful implemen- 
tation of major planned change. He failed to anticipate the effects of 
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differing teacher and administrator interpretations of the issues related 
to the goal. He changed the school discipline policy but failed to 
communicate his intentions. Then he underestimated the extent of 
teacher concern as the new discipline policy emerged. Ab he imple- 
mented programs for at-risk students, he unintentionally violated sa- 
cred norms but did not analyze the situation to identify the barriers. 
When teachers reacted negatively about at-risk students, he interpreted 
their objections as a flaw in teacher attitude rather than a mistake on his 
own part. He failed to understand the sacred norms that were at work. 
To make matters worse, he openly criticized teachers for their belief in 
those norms, and he surrounded himself with committees of positive 
teachers. 

Educational leaders who attempt implementation of planned change 
can learn from Barnes' experience at Emerson High School. Focusing 
attention on the acceptance of a specific planned change is not enough. 
Anticipating how the ideational systems of the groups involved in the 
change will interpret and modify proposals can help predict which 
secondary changes might influence the implementation of the original 
project. Principals who surround themselves with committees of posi- 
tive teachers may blind themselves to organizational issues crying for 
resolution. As in the case of Emerson High School, even strong support 
for a planned change can be eroded when conflicting interpretations 
introduce secondary issues that violate sacred norms. 
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or many years both researchers and practitioners drew boundary 



-L lines between preservice teacher education and inservice educa- 
tion. Staff development specialists, as opposed to those specializing in 
methods of instruction, were unlikely to refer to themselves as teacher 
educators, preferring to maintain a distinction between initial learning 
and continuing professional development. University professors spe- 
cializing in preservice courses tended to be housed in departments of 
elementary or secondary education; those who worked with supervisors 
and staff developers were oflen housed in departments of educational 
administration (Lanier & Little, 1986). This situation was created and 
perpetuated, in part, by an educational system that placed prospective 
teachers in university classrooms, experienced teachers in inservice 
workshops, and those who worked with experienced teachers in admin- 
istrative certification programs. With few exceptions, the early research 
in preservice teacher education was conducted by professors of curricu- 
lum and instruction; research in staff development by professors in 
educational administration; and research in classroom learning by 
professors in educational psychology. 

Another factor in distinguishing between research on preservice 
teacher education and conti nued professional development is a research 
methodology that seeks linear relationships between instruction and 
learning. When researchers must define specific populations, control 
intervening variables, and discover generalizable propositions, distinc- 
tions among setting, participants' experiences, and role group are 
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important preconditions affecting both internal and external threats to 
the validity of research findings. The study of career development does 
not easily adapt to the requirements of experimental or quasi-experi- 
mental design. Indeed, defining the important research questions and 
the salient variables may not be apparent before serious study is begun. 

We agree with the conclusions reached by the editors of the Hand- 
book of Research on Teacher Education (Houston, 1990) that researchers 
in the last decade have often ignored the complexity of teaching anu 
teacher education andhavelimitedtheir investigations to those variables 
which were most easily identified. As this monograph illustrates, there 
are a number of current research programs implying that questions of 
teacher education intersect and overlap questions of institutional rela- 
tionships, school culture, student learning, and educational adminis- 
tration. If research in the present decade continues in the directions 
suggested by this monograph, we predict that future handbooks will 
contain a great deal of information to help us better understand the 
complex nature of learning to teach and the paths that lead to learning 
to teach well. 

We argue that conceptions of teacher education that incorporate 
both microscopic and macroscopic visions of teaching and learning, 
cognitive and affective dimensions of learning to teach, and individual as 
well as situational influences on the roles of teacher and teacher 
educator, are crucial developments in educational research. We further 
argue that one important function of research on toacher education is to 
inform educational change that embraces complexity as opposed to 
attempting to define it outof existence. These arguments are presented 
in three themes distilled from the preceding chapters: (a) interrelated 
visions of teaching and learning; (b) emerging role relationships among 
educators; and (c) initial efforts to understand complexity. 

Visions of Teaching and Learning, The way we view the nature 
and purpose of schooling, plus our normative view regarding desirable 
classroom interactions, affects our individual constructions of what is 
educationally meaningful or trivial. As researchers affihate with different 
research programs, individual constructions help shape and are shaped 
by the community of researchers who engage in similar research. As 
teachers and administrators affiliate with different communities of 
practice, individual actions provide input to and are mediated by these 
communities. That is, the meanings imposed upon educational events 
do not exist as abstract realities that must be apprehended in order to 
teach or to study teaching and learning. What it means to educate or to 
study education is profoundly affected by who we are as persons and the 
values that we bring with us to social settings. The meaning of what we 
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see in a school setting may also be negotiated as events are constructed 
separately by different classroom practitioners and then reconstructed 
as investigators analyze and reflect on segments of a school year, 
bringing their own lenses to focus on educational settings (Evertson & 
Murphy, in press). 

Two issues raised by the authors in this monograph elaborate upon 
this point. The first highlights the inherent difficulty in changing 
patterns of teaching and learning from the outside without accounting 
for connections among the meanings diverse participants bring to 
educational settings. Collins and Green directly address this throizgh 
their description of events when established classroom cultures are 
inadvertently broken by substitute teachers. When the meaning of a 
situation is understood differently by key players, the academic recedes 
into the background as long as the social rules are in flux. Putnam's 
chapter describes the internal tension as a teacher attempts to accom- 
modate her perception of the meaningof teaching mathematics content 
to that of encouraging students' social responses. Together, both of these 
chapters illustrate different ways of exploring the intersection among 
what is defined as learning, how that definition is derived, and who is 
empowered to provide the definition. More importantly, they present us 
with the dilemmas that occur as these definitions are enacted in the 
classroom. 

A second issue concerns who occupies the role of learner and where 
learning occurs. We have traditionally assumed that learners are those 
who sit in classrooms, experiencing the current effects of an enacted 
curriculum and some form of instruction, or both. The prospective 
teachers discussed by Gomez and Stoddard remind us that present 
learning is strongly influenced by past experience. Teachers do not 
suddenly learn to teach; they often select from their coursework ideas 
that fit with prior conceptions. Lucas and Rudduck examine the 
reflective process operating at multiple levels within teacher education 
and remind us that learning is interactive and cannot be conijtrued as 
unidirectional. Their chapter illustrates that all participants in school- 
ing are also learners, as well as teachers. 

Traditionally, researchers practitioners, policy makers, and others 
invested in the educational enterprise have brought their own separate 
(and often different) perspectives to their interpretations of the nature 
of teaching and learning. Definitions of what constitutes important 
research questions, useful data to inform practice, or the nature of 
instructional effectiveness vary considerably as exemplified by Gage's 
(1990) discussion of competing paradigms and, in this monograph, by 
NofTke's review of action research traditions and May's discussion of the 
principal's versus teachers' conceptions of effective shared decision 
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making. We have much to learn about how these perspectives operate 
to benefit students or society, as well as much to learn about how the 
definition of ''benefit" is negotiated and redefined over time and across 
studies. 

Role Relationships. We are particularly interested in the roles 
teacherB, teacher educators, and researchers can and should play in the 
negotiations. Is it possible that those of us who share a common interest 
in teaching could work together across settings? The collective history 
of teaching and teacher education has been one of regulation and 
external control (Goodlad, 1990; Shulman, 1983). Will research provide 
input for even more mandates to prescribe the ways educators should 
conduct work (Doyle, 1990)? The research in teaching and teacher 
education represented by these authors is moving far away from an 
intent to control teaching and moving toward a goal of understanding the 
relationships among role groups. 

This monograph represents a collection of perspectives that, in our 
view, takes us back and revisits a fundamental set of questions dating 
from the 1970s when research on teaching was just beginning (Dunkin 
& Biddle, 1974). The questions investigators asked concerned the 
relationships between teaching and learning. For some, the answers 
held implications for teacher education that were indistinguishable 
from the findings of classroom observational research (Medley, 1979). 
Despite discussions of limited generalizability and acknowledgement of 
the artistry in teaching (Gage, 1978), many practitioners and policy 
makers found research-based prescriptions for problems the research- 
ers had never raised. 

The chapters by Noflfke, Lucas and Rudduck, and May specifically 
address the nature of the relationships among those who teach and those 
who study teaching. At this time it seems that relationships are 
changing and sharp delineations between roles are becoming blurred. 
We see this development in our own work as teachers, teacher educators, 
and classroom researchers. As we talk with our university-based and 
school-based colleagues, we see that practice, or the integration and 
application of knowledge across domains, is more complicated than 
acquiring and exhibitinga set of skills; more complex than lookingat the 
integration of content and pedagogy; and more difficult than identifying 
and analyzing categories or concepts. The issues of action research, 
teachingforunderstanding,transforminginstructional processes, school 
and classroom cultures, and relationships between faculty leadership 
and administrative leadership affect us as much as our public and 
private school colleagues. 
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Noffke begins the monograph with a thoughtful discussion of at- 
tempts to encourage teachers to become researchers. Lucas and Rudduck 
continue this line of thought as Lucas, the teacher who is also a teacher 
educator, carefully documents his own practice and its relation to 
students' learning. May ends the monograph with an account of how she 
became a researcher in her own school. But the chapters in between are 
written by people whose primary role is to study, to question, and to 
write. While all of them teach, their time and the nature of their work 
give us opportimities for sustained analysis and reflection that are not 
available to elementary, middle, or secondary school teachers. Further- 
more, academicians have conferences, electronic mail exchanges, tele- 
phone conversations, and scholarly publications that provide opportuni- 
ties to share, argue, and clarify their thoughts with other academics 
nationally and internationally. 

For many of our university colleagues, such opportunities are the 
primary reason for choosing an ac^^iemic career as opposed to other 
options in business or education. For them, becoming involved with 
teacher education requires more time and energy than they wish to give. 
In some institutions spending time and energy on teaching and teacher 
education is punished by promotion, tenure, and salary decisions based 
more on the quality of one's writing and less on the kind and quality of 
one's interactions with students. 

For many of our school-based colleagues the reverse is true. Inter- 
actions with students are primary sources of satisfaction. The work of 
data collection, data analysis, and writing for publication can only be 
accomplished after the lessons are planned, the six classes a day are 
taught, the students' work is evaluated, and, in some schools, the school- 
wide issues related to site-based management are discussed and de- 
bated. Research on one's own teaching is yet another addition to what 
is already a very diverse role set for many teachers. Asking that all 
teachers focus more attention to conducting research or that all re- 
searchers focus more energy on teaching may mean that both groups lose 
their sense of identity or of self, given the settings in which they work. 
As we read through these collected papers, we wonder if they represent 
an important search to understand who we are and what we do without 
one role group becoming the other. 

Separation and diversity need not imply hierarchical status rela- 
tionships. Neither do they imply that the knowledge based on empirical 
evidence is superior to the knowledge embedded in the actions of 
teaching. But such implications are somewhat evident in the ways 
researchers share their work with practitioners. The not so hidden 
cuiriculum of coursework, staff development workshops, and most 
annual educational research meetings carries the message that knowl- 
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edge is transmitted, not constructed. Furthermore, those who transmit 
are often accorded greater distinction than those who receive. We have 
yet to devise structures for communicating across roles that do not carry 
such distinctions, although initiatives such as professional practice 
schools, professional development schools. Accelerated Schools, and 
Essential Schools are notable attempts to restructure the settings in 
which educators teach, learn, and converse. Moving from the abstract 
conception to the concrete reality will not be the simple task that many 
people wish for in various calls for educational reform. 

Embracing Complexity. In the current rhetoric of educational 
criticism, more has been said about the kinds of knowledge that we 
expect students to attain than about the ways in which this might be 
accomplished. The unifying thread seems to be condemnation of the 
learning experiences we afford students. An outgrowth of this criticism 
has placed schools under close public scrutiny. Media blitzes have 
focused on the quality of learning experiences for students, the quality 
of preparation for teachers, and what theylabel as the woeful inadequacy 
of both to provide (Holmes Group, 1986). State and local initiatives to 
restructure schools and national plans described by America 2000 
mandate policies that call for substantive changes in our present 
systems of public education. The purposes of such initiatives are 
ostensibly to provide an education that will prepare students for the 21st 
century and a global market requiring performance in jobs that do not 
yet exist. 

In policy, practice, and in research, certain instructional landscapes 
capture the imagination — the open classrooms of the sixties, alternative 
schools, mastery learning, cooperative learning, alternative certification, 
and now, restructured schools (Cuban, 1990). While it is important to 
think imaginatively andboldly, itis equally important to think critically. 
As we have already noted, one way in which some might use empirical 
research is to control, or attempt to control, the actions of others. 
Another way to use research ir, to understand better the work of 
educating and the complex dynamics that shape this work. This 
necessarily implies that we mus: use many theoretical frameworks to 
examine this complexity. We would agree with Gage (1990) that 
attempts to create a uniform paradigm for the study of teaching and 
learning will severely impair our ability to understand, not to mention 
our ability to converse with one another. 

It also implies that we might benefit from rethinking traditional 
conceptions of programs for teachers and administrators, and those who 
aspire to be teachers or administrators (Murphy, 1991). At present, we 
continue to fragment teacher education into discrete packages of general 
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education, subject area specialization, pedagogical study, and field 
experiences. We also continue to pretend that education for teaching can 
be segmented into preservice components and inservice components, led 
by personnel who specialize in one or the other. And yet, we know that, 
while the learner must mediate and synthesize across domains, teacher 
educators are in a strong position to facilitate that process — ^if they 
choose to create a forum in which dialogue among participants can occur 
in a time frame which allows for continually developing knowledge. 

The same can be said for the education of administrators. Becoming 
a principal or a superintendent means moving from a department 
focusing on curriculum content, instructional option, and teacher edu- 
cation into a department focusing on teacher supervision, instructional 
evaluation, and curriculum management. Professional advancement is 
currently conceptualized as moving from a classroom focus to a school 
focus to a district focus. Perhaps we might reconceptualize professional 
advancement as a series of moving pictures in which one acquires 
numbers of lenses that permit multiple options — close observation of a 
student, wide angle observation of the relations between finance and 
education, split frames that juxtapose teaching intent with learners' 
responses. And perhaps, those who choose to devote some time to 
editing, analyzing, and reviewing the films might be permitted time to 
do so, without making dramatic career changes. 

While certain aspects of classroom teaching have not changed in 60 
years, there are many changes within the field of education. Sixty years 
ago schooling was not available to many children in the United States; 
research on teaching was confined to attempts to measure teachers* 
characteristics; and discussions of educating educators were based on 
belief. This monograph documents what may be an evolutionary 
moment in the field of educational research: the questions have changed 
and the relationships have changed — the settings in which we look are 
very different. We contend that the first step in understanding what 
these changes will mean to teaching and teacher education must begin 
with dialogue among all stakeholders. We hope that the chapters in this 
volume will serve as a base on which to begin that dialogue. 
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